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which Cardinal Newman left behind him in his room when 
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being too intimate then to be made public. It is here presented 
by one whose knowledge of Newman was unique. 
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to English individuality; perhaps the greatest immediate effect 
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flourishes best inside Catholic internationalism, and challenge 
the traditional view that being a true Catholic meant being 
an imitation Italian. This creative interplay of apparent 
contraries runs throughout Patmore’s life and work. This 
study probes through this vigorous play of contraries, to 
reveal the integrity and consistency that lies beneath. 
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which begins with vision into the wonder of ordinary life, he 
makes plain how the criticisms, controversies and experiments 
of the past half-century bear directly on the spiritual, psycho- 
logical and cultural wellbeing of us who do the football pools 
and try not to be audible to ourselves when singing the Credo. 
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against the new barbarism, and the papacy remains the keystone of Christen- 
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to the Sovereign Pontiff should desire to know something of the man, of his 
origins, of his upbringings, of his labours for the Church of Christ, and of 
the surroundings in which he lives and works as well as of his private life 
and public appearances. The present book gives an objective and intimate 
picture of one whose pontificate will be found to rank with those of Gregory 
VII and Innocent III as among the decisive periods in Christian history. 

Nazareno Padellaro, the author, is president of the Central Committee 
for Popular Education in Rome, and his works include several books on 
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morning and evening prayers of Prime and Compline, 
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COMMENT 
Contemporary Anglican Thought 


HE GREATEST SECESSION of priests to Rome since the days of 
Newman, and the doubts of the possibility of remaining 
in communion with Canterbury which the new situation 
has created in the minds of many more, is but one factor in the 
new tension created in the Church of England. A large body of 
priests—and the number is not confined to the 1,000 who are 


_ members of the Catholic Reunion societies—has openly declared 


its repudiation of the action of Convocations in this matter. . . . 
This situation must be faced.” So writes the editor of the current 
Pilot, the organ for the “Society for Promoting Catholic Unity,” 
in reference to the Church of England’s recognition of the 
Church of South India. The same issue of The Pilot carries an 
announcement of the resignation of the Hon. Treasurer of 
S.P.C.U., Mr. P. J. H. Carpenter, now in his first year at the 
Beda College, Rome. 

Although The Pilot has only a small circulation, its thinking 
repays study for its representative character, as being a clue to the 
minds of many of those Catholic-minded Anglicans who have 
resolutely refused to accept “South India.” Members of the 
Society for Promoting Catholic Unity recognise the Holy See as 
the visible centre of Unity. The Pilot’s proclaimed objective is 
“clear and definite—the drawing of all professed Christians into 
the Unity of the Church which is symbolised and centred in the 
Apostolic See.” How does The Pilot propose to “face the situa- 
tion”? First, S.P.C.U. appears to be committed to a refusal to 
implement the resolutions of the Convocations. They will, for 
instance, refuse the sacrament to members of C.S.I. and will deny 
the use of their churches or altars to C.S.I. ministers. Secondly, 
The Pilot welcomes the petition to Convocation urging defer- 
ment until 1977 of any further schemes of reunion with non- 
episcopal bodies. Regarded as a solution, this policy appears to be 
tantamount to shelving for a generation the problem with which 
Anglo-Catholics of this generation find themselves faced. Thirdly, 
while noting the desirability, as an intermediate aim, of union 
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with non-Catholic churches provided that union is preceded by 
dogmatic agreement, The Pilot now points to the conflict of 
views among Christians about the nature of the Church and of 
authority in the Church: “the whole question of Authority 
deserves careful and prayerful consideration.” Is it possible that 
this new hesitancy and agnosticism about Authority is an uncon- 
scious fear-reaction on the part of those who have glimpsed 
where really Catholic thinking must logically lead? . 

Certainly there is now enough evidence to suggest to Anglo- 
Catholics the possibility that they are indulging in Cloudcuckoo- 
land thinking when they continue to assume that the genuine 
Anglican tradition is Catholic, and that their own mission is to 
recall their Church to “the full recognition of her Catholic 
inheritance.” In the past, the garbled version of the English 
Reformation canonised in school historical textbooks facilitated 
vague assumptions and wishful thinking about what really hap- 
pened at the Reformation. But now the best and most impartial 
among non-Catholic scholars reinforce the Catholic view that 
the new religious tradition established in England by the Refor- 
mation was, in spite of some compromise in externals, pre- 
dominantly Protestant. One instance is Dr. H. A. Hodges’s 
Anglicanism and Orthodoxy. Dr. G. W. Bromiley, in an important 
article in the Scottish Journal of Theology, concluded that the 
sixteenth-century Anglican official formularies “obviously exclude 
all sacerdotalist conceptions of the ministry. . . . It is to the ministry 
of the word and sacraments that the presbyter is called and 
ordained, not to the offering up of sacrifice.” Concerning the 
apostolic succession, Dr. Bromiley judges that there is very little 
guidance in the Anglican symbols “and therefore a wide variety 
of views may be advanced, none of which can claim to be the 
official Anglican teaching. In point of fact, the Articles do not 
even mention the matter.” To Catholics, who have grown weary 
in urging these facts, Dr. Bromiley’s survey makes refreshing 
reading. 

—— more recently, a scholarly book by the Dixie Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge has inculcated similar 
lessons; by showing that the Catholic view of the episcopacy as 
of the very esse of the Church is untraditional in Anglicanism, 


t “Anglicanism and the Ministry,” in the issue of March 1954; the S.J.T. is 
published by Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh 1. 
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Norman Sykes in his Old Priest and New Presbyter has torpedoed 
the whole Tractarian and Anglo-Catholic position. There was 
no real ground for surprise, therefore, when the Bishop of 
Chichester stated last year that, owing to their old associa- 
tions with Methodists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians, the 
episcopally ordained ministers of the Church of South India 
(whom the Church of England officially equiparates with its own 
ministers) must be expected, when they visit England, to “cele- 
brate and minister in the churches and chapels of their parent 
communions.” 


Anglican Orders 


Then, again what of the question of Anglican Orders? Two 
books on this subject have appeared this autumn from the pens, 
respectively, of Fr. A. A. Stephenson and Fr. F. Clark.t Although 
these books have been prominently reviewed in several important 
non-Catholic periodicals, none of the Anglican reviewers has 
found anything like an answer to the main indictment (to confine 
our consideration to that), the defect of form in the Anglican 
Ordination rite of 1552, which was in force for a hundred years. 

In Anglican Orders, as in most questions of sacramental 
validity, the crucial thing is the form or rite used; everything 
depends on the 1552 rite. This was a radical alteration of the old 
Catholic Pontifical, which it mutilated in essentials, removing 
from the rite of priestly Ordination every sacrificial ceremony, 
prayer, phrase and reference. Such a rite is irredeemably invalid; 
it no longer signifies the grace which the sacrament of Order 
should properly effect. No good or orthodox intention on the 
part of the minister, the consecrating bishop—not even an 
explicitly orthodox one, still less the vague or “blind” intention 
accompanied perhaps by erroneous ideas, of “doing what the 
Church does”—can heal such a rite (any more than a good inten- 
tion could validate a “baptism” conferred in the name of Allah). 
Gerard Irvine, therefore, is guilty of a surprising mistake when, 


t Anglican Orders by Anthony A. Stephenson, S.J., including a Reply by the 
distinguished Anglican, Dr. Eric Mascall, and statements by Walton Hannah 
and Hugh Ross Williamson (Burns and Oates, 7s 6d). Anglican Orders and Defect of 
Intention by Francis Clark (Longmans 2$s). 
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in the course of a courteous and witty review in Time and Tide 
(22 September 1956), he supposes that Fr. Stephenson emphasises 
the mutilation of the form as evidence of defective intention. He 
then, still more oddly, charges that the argument is circular, the 
defect of form being inferred from the defect of intention as 
expressed in the Ordinal’s Preface and the defect of intention 
being inferred from defect of form. This is a complete misunder- 
standing. In the central argument the defectiveness of the rite (as 
a mutilation of the Catholic rite and as expressing the Protestant 
conception of the ministry) is the goal of the argument; nothing 
is inferred from it, except the invalidity of Anglican Orders. 
And most certainly the defectiveness of the rite is not inferred 
from the intention expressed in the Preface; it is inferred from 
the rite itself, which, especially by comparison with the Catholic 
rite which it superseded, is manifestly heretical. 

It is not Catholics, but Anglicans who invoke the Preface and 
try to prove from it the intention to preserve “the historic 
ministry.”’ For Anglicans to invoke the Preface as evidence of the 
meaning or character of the rite is in principle relevant; but it is 
in fact useless when the meaning and character of the rite are 
already perfectly clear in themselves and are manifestly Protestant. 
If the rite were vague or ambiguous and the Preface explicitly 
orthodox and Catholic, the Preface might help. But the reverse is 
the case; the rite is plainly heretical and the Preface is, at best, 
vague and ambiguous. Indeed, it can hardly claim to be even 
that. We have the authority of the scholarly Anglican, Gregory 
Dix, when we assume that Cranmer’s was the master mind and 
master hand in the compilation of the Prayer Book and Ordinal 
(with its Preface) of 1552. Now, Dix shows beyond all possible 
doubt, in his great work The Shape of the Liturgy, by the aid of 
copious quotation from Cranmer’s own writings, that Cranmer 
held that the minister of the Eucharist was in no sense a priest; 
that there was no sacrifice or oblation or Real Presence in the 
Eucharist; that to become a “priest” one needed appointment, 
but not consecration; that priests might be appointed by the 
king as well as, or better than, by bishops; and that grace is no 
more bestowed in the committing of the ecclesiastical office than 
in the committing of the civil office. Here, incidentally, we have 
the explanation why the 1552 Preface did not require the re-Ordi- 
nation of such old Catholic priests as were willing to minister in 
1 Pp. 652-655; see the whole chapter, pp. 613-734. 
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the new religion; no consecratory ceremony was required, but 
only “appointment” by king or bishop, and the Preface’s accep- 
tance of existing Catholic priests was equivalent to such appoint- 
ment. So much for “the three orders of the historic ministry.” 
Dix sums up the question: “It is therefore not likely that we shall 
find anything which may be fairly interpreted as a differentiation 
of ‘order,’ as the primitive Church understood it, in Cranmer’s 
liturgies of 1549 or 1552, still less anything corresponding to the 
idea of a priestly ‘oblation.’” 

In the course of an equally courteous and very temperate 
review in The Times Literary Supplement (21 September, 1956), the 
reviewer argued that, however heretical the English reforming 
bishops may have been, they had, in their innovations, to take 


account of the fact that the people of England were as a whole 


fundamentally Catholic and would not have permitted the 
Reformers to repudiate England’s Catholic heritage. But the 
people of England did judge that they were being robbed of 
their Catholic heritage. History records that when even the 
relatively moderate first Prayer Book was introduced in 1549, 
the English laity rose in rebellions over half the countryside, and 
these rebellions were suppressed only with considerable slaughter 
by the use of foreign mercenaries. The contemporary Protestant, 
John ab Ulmis, writing in August 1549, said that the number of 
executions by then (i.e. in the two months since June) numbered 
“about 5,000.” Five bishops were deprived of their sees for 
obstructing the enforcement of the Book, and others were 
known to be at least unenthusiastic. Yet the second Prayer Book 
(1552), which lasted so much longer, was far more manifestly 
Protestant. The Times’s reviewer also appeals to the fact that the 
extreme Protestants in England were not satisfied with the changes 
actually made, and later began to form their own communities. 
Dix’s explanation of this is interesting (pp. 628-9). He thinks the 
expectation was that what he describes as the creaking ecclesiasti- 
cal bureaucracy would be abolished if the Mass were abolished 
but in fact the abolition of the Mass did not produce the desired 
improvement in administration. Hence the Puritan movement 
and revolution. 

But the main point is that, as Dix stresses on page after page, 
in the liturgy of the second Prayer Book there was no true 
oblation, consecration or sacrifice; and where there is no sacrifice, 
there is neither necessity nor room for the Catholic priest. 
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THE AMERICAN 
RACIAL SITUATION 


By 
JOHN LaFARGE 


HE MID-SEPTEMBER PRESS of the United States featured two 

curiously contrasting pictures. Newspapers for 14 Se 

tember carried an appealing photograph of two neatly 
dressed, pleasant looking little pe Bee chil en, a boy and a 
girl, sitting placidly in an empty school. All three hundred white 
children, with the exception of one, had left and the two little 
Johnsons were able to attend a small town’s integrated white 
school only (and then only temporarily) through the protection 
offered by the Kentucky State Police troopers and the National 
Guard shielding them against a furiously menacing mob. (Sad 
to relate, a few days later the protection was removed, through a 
bit of legal chicanery, and the children were remanded to the 
twelve-mile distant Negro school.) The day before, 13 Sep- 
tember, the same papers featured on the front page a cheerful 
urban schoolroom in Louisville, the principal city of the same 
State of Kentucky. There white and coloured children sat side by 
side on their school benches, studied and played unconcernedly 
together. This latter was one of the hundreds of examples where 
integration of the races had taken place with the opening of the 
school year 1956 without any particular repercussions. 

The contrast between these two scenes impressed the public 
eye and was doubtless intended by the press itself; yet both stories 
instanced a phenomenon which is much the key to the present 
perplexing racial situation in the United States. They were 

bols of the “new Negro” moving en masse to a new status, 
he mene of full United States citizenship. Citizenship, that is to 
say, in reality, enjoying all those fundamental rights of security, 
legal recourse, political voice, equal opportunity for employment, 
for education and for the primary facilities of home living to 
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which he has been entitled, theoretically, since the emancipation 
of the slaves by Abraham Lincoln in 186s. 


I 


Two elements characterise the new Negro. The first is the 
comparative _— of his ambitions, which are simply to 
share what everybody else in the United States is supposed to 
share, just as in the Church he desires only to enjoy the status 
common to all his fellow-worshippers. Secondly, the new Negro 
is characterised by the unanimity with which these desires are 
expressed. Negroes in the United States know what they want; 
they know it with extraordinary definiteness, though individuals, 
for prudential reasons, are cautious in expressing it. In the face 


_of opposition and criticism they have been obliged constantly 


to reformulate their objectives, all of which are reducible to 
the main formula: we desire the rights and freedoms common to 
all our fellow citizens. A striking factor in the present situation 
is that the frantic excitement created by various types of agitators 
in different parts of the South, whipping up sentiment against 
the Negroes, has not succeeded for the most part in producing 
a state of panic among the Negroes themselves. Where the 
Negroes are experiencing the full brunt of this opposition, they 
become upset and distressed but not panicky. The more one talks 
to the Negroes in southern communities where such violent 
opposition is rampant the more one is struck by the matter-of- 
fact rather long-term view they seem to take of the situation. 
After all, they have been through too much in the past to be 
terribly excited about the present. Older Negroes remember that 
back in the year 1909 when the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, chief champion of Negro 
civil rights, was first organised there were in that year two 
hundred lynchings. Talk of exterminating lynching was generally 
regarded as fantastic. It was an American institution and nothing 
could be done about it. Mob rule appealed to elementary passions 
and was supported by the very agencies, legal and governmental, 
which were supposed to suppress it. Yet year by year lynching 
dwindled, and it is now many years since a lynching has taken 
place. Southern sentiment, which once marshalled much regret- 
table opinion in its favour, is now solidly against it. Recently, even 
in these communities where mob violence was mobilised against 
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the Negroes who attempted integration, instances are rare of any 
suggestion of lynching. The Negro knows this. He has seen 
ole man lynching and ole man lynch law disappear, and is con- 
fident that ole man Jim Crow is on the way out as well. 


II 


Let us examine the matter a little more closely and see just 
what this Negro confidence means. The reasons for it are 
manifold. 

In the first place, a death blow was struck by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in its Saeats decision of 17 May, 1954, outlawing com- 
pulsory racial separation in the tax-supported schools of the 
nation: a death blow to an institution which goes by the pedantic 
name of segregation. Most important in this connection is to 
remember that it is not just a question of unfriendly attitudes 
with ensuing customs that arise between people of different races 
and different cultures. Segregation was a legal construct, a highly 
complex institution penetrating into the minutest fibres of public 
life, into all possible relationships between individuals and the 
community. It was a planned, systematised and highly institu- 
tionalised product of legal and political ingenuity developed in 
the 1880's and 1890's, much of it through popular political 
agencies. Segregation was a substitute for the defunct institution 
of slavery itself. But the same philosophy animated it that 
poisoned the relationship between the white and non-white races 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries as distinguished from those of 
Spanish or Portuguese culture. The theory crystallised into 
doctrine, into law and even into theological preachments. The 
black man was treated as devoid of the pa. characteristics of 
humanity, as a being without a status either in society or in law. 

Segregation, moreover, was justified by a fictitious theory. 
The Negro is conscious, to an extent that very few white people 
can expect to be, of the unreality of the peculiar fiction which was 
concocted in order to bless this institution. Just as the institution 
of slavery was supported by philosophical, European-born 
rationalisations regarding inferior races, segregation enjoyed a 
certain fa po in the minds of many decent people through 

e 


the so-called separate-but-equal doctrine which was expressed 


in a U.S. Supreme Court decision of 1896, the Plessy v. Ferguson 
case. The American Negro is conscious, either silently or in a 
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vocal and reasoned fashion, of the inherent contradictions in the 
separate-but-equal theory. There were times and places around 
and shortly after the turn of the century when it seemed to carry 
some water. As Negro schools sprang up through the South, 
chiefly through the assistance of the late philanthropist, Julius 
Rosenwald; as movements for better education of the Negro 
became more and more acceptable to Southern legislators and 
educational authorities, the separate-but-equal idea raised hopes 
of being carried out in good faith; but experience bared the bitter 
reality. It became increasingly clear that the twin notions of 
separation and equal educational opportunity were sundered by 
an inherent contradiction. 

The Supreme Court has been sharply blamed by Southern 


pro-segregationists for having resorted in its 1954 decision, as 


they said, to a sociological rather than a legal argument; but the 
argument it had used, namely, that education is essentially un- 
equal where the pupil is forced to comply with segregation based 
solely upon race is simply a statement of plain fact. The data 
confirming this statement are numerous and overwhelming. Sixty 
years of fictitious equality have only resulted, for the great part, 
in gross inequality between the white and the Negro schools 
in the South: inequality in apportionment of public funds, of 
school buildings, facilities, textbooks, teachers, ies, and so on. 
But even where, as in some instances, heroic measures at equalisa- 
tion have been undertaken the segregated school and the segre- 
gated institution of any kind leave an indelible mark of backward- 
ness, inferiority and frustration upon the mind of Negro youth. 
The Negro, being more than usually philosophical and adaptable, 
has in many cases merely accommodated himself to the segregated 
scheme. As a Northern-born Negro priest remarked to the writer 
a few days ago, in the Southern diocese where he is stationed 
some wonderful and really saintly Negro Catholic families have 
accepted segregation as “a cross of Christ,” have developed a 
deep spirituality of humility and preserved their personality in 
spite of it. But those are simply the heroic souls; and they cannot 
pass this submissive attitude on to their children. The institution’s 
normal effect is one of oppression. A young Negro Catholic 
university student recently observed: “If we have not personally 
experienced violence and discrimination at the hands of whites, 
we have been conditioned from childhood to dealing with whites. 
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We do not like to walk into situations where we are likely to be 
insulted, ignored, or rejected.” It is difficult to keep a sense of 
balance and proportion when—in the words of a young Negro 
writer, George Lamming—a person’s “senses have been assaulted 
by the vast pressure of a simple issue.” 

As remarked by a Southern white student of human relations: 
“The more polished their [the Negroes’] minds have become, and 
the broader their civic horizons, the more galling has become 
the off-in-a-corner brand of citizenship that segregation has — 
forced upon them.” 


Il 


Again, the Negro is now more conscious of his own resources. 
After all, in human affairs certain unchangeable natural rights do 
not alter with the varying circumstances of the age. But injustices 
and discriminations can take on a new virulence under new 
conditions where not only the condition of man but man himself 
is altered. Segregation that might have been tolerable in a time 
of simple patriarchal life or rural community becomes monstrous 
and impossible for a “new Negro” in the complexities of the 
modern industrialised world. The Negro knows the fiction has 
been destroyed objectively in itself; destroyed before the nation’s 
court of public opinion, destroyed before the court of public 
opinion throughout the world. He knows that the battle of 
legality and principle has been won, and in that confidence he 
has made the astonishing discovery that he can stand up on his 
own in the face of frantic opposition. The effect of the passive 
resistance shown by the Negroes of the city of Montgomery, 
Alabama, who for nearly a year have refused to use the public 
buses of the city has had an electrical effect on Negroes 
throughout the United States. It has revealed to them for 
the first time that they can stand and remain standing against 
what was traditionally an irresistible force. Moreover, ingenious 
and subtle as the resistance movement is they know that segrega- 
tion is doomed. 

The Negro is aware that certain practical considerations are 
working in his behalf. Such would be the overwhelming cost 
of trying to equalise the two school systems and numberless other 
complexities of a completely dual economy. Since the changes 

t John H. Marion: Interracial Review, N.Y. City, June, 1956. 
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are inevitable, he asks why it should be that his own children 
here and now cannot receive the benefit of that equality which 
is supposed to be the privilege of his grandchildren. Why should 
the present generation, which is the mould and matrix of the 
generation to come, have to put up with an inferior education 
and greatly hampering ad conditions? Why must they be 
hindered from developing those talents with which the Creator 
has endowed them? 

The issue has been considerably clarified by the reminder that 
the question of Negro and white relationships is national; by 
no means confined to the seventeen states in which segregation 
was prescribed or permitted by law. Southerners of either race 
have no difficulty in finding abundant evidences of racial dis- 
crimination in any of the great Northern urban centres, —— 

e 


lacking the outspoken and institutionalised form it shows in 


South. Discrimination in the Northern centres, though more 
subtle, is marked by a malevolence all its own. There is some- 
thing peculiarly po “ol to the Negro, often a descendant of a 
two-hundred-year old American ancestry, to see a newly arrived 
immigrant superior to him in many of the ordinary privileges of 
the American citizen. The harsh attitude taken towards Negro 
neighbours in suburban settlements near Chicago, Detroit or 
Kansas City is peculiarly unfair. Those who are responsible for 
such outrages were themselves the victims of like exclusion and 
hatred but a generation or so ago. 


IV 


The Negro is sustained most of all by the consciousness that 
this is a great moral issue, not merely an affair of legal integrity or 
ceful social adjustment. The various Protestant churches in the 
deep South have been speaking out lately with increased courage. 
The word courage is not misplaced. The matter was placed before 
the writer by several young Evangelical clergymen at a dis- 
cussion of “The Church and Race Relations” last July at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. “How can a [Protestant] clergy- 


man stand up against his anti-segregationist congregation? 


Unlike the priest, he has no Pope or bishop to support him.” 
At a recent convocation of the Methodists in Junaluska, North 
Carolina, a ringing resolution was voted supporting the Supreme 
Court’s decree on school integration. 
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An increasing galaxy of Catholic priests and laymen in the 
Southern states as well as in the Northern centres who are taking 
an uncompromising position against racial injustice is certainly 
making a profound impression upon the Negroes all over the 
country, both upon their leaders and in an increasing degree upon 
the rank and file. The Catholic Church in the United States, 
doubtless for good and prudential reasons valid in other and 
different times, has been slow to come forward and pronounce 
openly on the question of the essential equality of doe Negro. 
One obvious difficulty has been the fact that precisely in the 
regions where discrimination and prejudice prevail the Church, 
with few exceptions, is in the minority. Nevertheless, the 
Church is now making up for lost time. Particularly impressive is 
the really heroic attitude taken by Archbishop Joseph H. Rummel 
of New Orleans in the face of bitter and aggrieved criticism 
from his diocesans. What cuts the priest and indeed any sincere 
person to the heart is the fact of the good faith, the true inward 
anguish suffered by high-minded, conscientious people among 
the white group who are sincerely shocked. As Robert Penn 
Warren, the distinguished Southern poet and novelist, remarked 
recently, the most agonising feature in the whole situation is that 
the white man is divided in himself, and the emergence of this 
issue brings out distressingly the anguish of this inner division. 
It is hard, he says, for the South to come by its own identity. 
Nevertheless, the experiences of both priests and bishops in this 
field have been that the extreme anxiety yields: first to a sense of 
resignation and then, finally, to a readiness to at least inquire as 
to what may be the Church’s reasons. 

The Catholic Church in the main is a newcomer in the field of 
systematic effort to create improved human relations, a field 
long exploited by the more liberal element among the Protestant 
denominations. Yet the Church today is rapidly recovering lost 
ground. The past twenty years have witnessed a genuine and very 
far-reaching revolution in the thought and action of American 
Catholics with regard to the status of Negroes within the Church 
and the Church’s concern for the status of Negroes in the general 
community, and the problems of mutual relationship that come 
from either consideration. The Catholic interracial movement, 
which was formally launched in New York City on Pentecost 
Sunday, 1934, has borne the brunt of this revolution. It is now 
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active in a great variety of agencies not only in the North but in 
the South as well. Prominent among these are the twenty-nine 
active groups of white and Negro Catholic laymen, working 
under the auspices of their local Tides, known as the Catholic 
Interracial Councils. These are engaged in a co-operative and 
highly realistic programme of public information and education. 

Through the Catholic interracial movement the Catholic 
Church in a way has found itself in the United States. It has dis- 
covered a new validity, a new realising of its own universality, of 
Catholicism as Catholicism, something which obviously is of 
profound significance not only for the Church in our country 
itself but for the relation of the American Church to the entire 
world. We may say also that through the turmoil and anguish 
of the present contest of minds and wills and voices, the United 
States as a nation is finding itself. One cannot too much emphasise 
that this is not solely a “problem”: a question of elaborating 
some method to purge the country of an unpleasant phenomenon, 
like the problem of crime or divorce or other social plagues. 
Certainly we must deal with many vexed questions of an inter- 
cultural character, the agony of trying to overcome deep-rooted 
psychological dislikes, on the one hand; and on the other, the 
clustered retardations bequeathed by centuries of slavery and 
decades of the segregationist system. Added to the burden is the 
confusion excited here and there by Communist exacerbations, 
exploiting every possible difference. Though they are but a small 
group in the United States they can create misunderstandings 
and confusion among excited minds at either pole of extremism. 
Plenty of problems—economic, social, psychological and moral— 
await unravelling. Nevertheless the problem element is not the 
principal issue. What we are moving to is the realisation, I am 
hopeful enough to believe, of a national destiny in God’s own 
plan: a destiny not without significance for other countries as 
well. In the words of Bishop Joseph Oliver Bowers, S.V.D., of 
Accra, Gold Coast, BW.A. (himself an American Negro), 
speaking in Evanston, Illinois, on 9 September: 


Present conduct in regard to the hundreds of African students 
now studying in the States will have great — in the 
future. For these men will one day exercise a powerful influence in 


the Bright Continent where they are destined to become legislators, 
teachers and influential writers and journalists who will interpret 
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the policies of the United States to their own people. . . . It remains 
a sad fact that the great appeal which communism and, especially 
in Africa, Mohanimedanism, has for subject races is based to a large 
extent upon the widely advertised practice of those two ideologies 
of the common brotherhood of man. 


Analogies of the American situation with that of other lands 
are of course imperfect, yet American students of the racial 
question cannot help noticing in present-day Britain, for instance, 
a situation singularly like that which arose in the United States 
with the migration of Negro workers from the rural South to 
the urban North. Competition for jobs anywhere embitters 
human feelings. So with the migration to Britain from other 
parts of the Commonwealth a similar situation may be found. 
The British trade unions have difficulty in accommodating Negro 
workers in factories in a way that is singularly reminiscent of the 
attitude of a few of the older craft unions in the United States. 
Despite the generally fair attitude of the American labour move- 
ment, these still practice racial exclusion and turn a deaf ear to the 
wise and weighty words of A.F.L.-C.I.O. president, George 
Meany. In Britain as well as in America there can readily develop 
the very natural human tendency to resort to easy short cuts, to 
seek solutions by putting up barriers; in short, to use once more 
the deceptive and plausible formula of segregation. For this 
reason not only in matters of broad general principle but in 
matters of very practical techniques which we have learned, 
happily or unhappily, over the years, American experience may 
be valuable for our brethren in other countries. We have ascer- 
tained by the hard way what works and what does not work; we 
have observed how people can be disabused of certain miscon- 
tions, even in the vexed and bitterly controversial area of 
neighbourhood developments and housing facilities; we have 
learned how jealous conflicts in the employment situation can be 
alleviated or even turned into a most fruitful co-operation. It 
is now dawning upon us, amid the turmoil of an election year, 
that (as a masterly study by Professor Eli Ginzberg and associates 
of Columbia University has recently pointed out) we are losing 
t Practical guidance in such methods, along with the deeper principles under- 


lying them, is given in The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations, John LaFarge, 
S.J.. New York, Doubleday, October 1956. $2.95. 
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some sixteen millions of the “Negro Potential” in manpower by 
our racial policies. But, despite the unduly publicised areas of 
bitter local resistance; despite part clumsy, part subtle attempts 
to spread racialist propaganda fe and wide, we are witnessing a 
far-reaching awakening of the national conscience. Most sig- 
nificant of all, we are seeing a really heartfelt and heartening 
revival of the sense of the Church’s great mission of social unity 
and peace in this troubled but potentially glorious field. These 
are the consoling fruits out of a bitter trial. Above all, the experi- 
ence has taught us a new meaning of life and it has revealed to us 
what can be accomplished by patient labour working with the 
grace of God. 


MORE CONVERTS 
EXPLAIN 


1. Joseph Botting 


conscious of a real struggle for the last three years of it. 

I had a mixed religious upbringing, starting off as a choir- 
boy in a very “low” country church. But my family moved to 
a neighbouring town, and so, in my impressionable boyhood 
years, I was introduced to “Anglo-Catholicism,” which was 
the Churchmanship practised there. I gave up church-going 
when I was eighteen, but for humanitarian reasons began to 
think seriously again five years later. By that time I was practically 
a Unitarian in outlook, and had no real place in my thinking 
for Christ. However, I began to go back to church, and within 
a year I decided that I wanted to be ordained. I was duly admitted 
to King’s College, London, no questions having been asked 
about my theological beliefs, which were practically non-existent. 
At King’s I began to learn, and although all shades of churchman- 
ship were represented, the High Church party won my allegiance. 


M: CONVERSION took a painfully long time, but I was only 
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It was during these years that I first realised the fundamental 
fact ot the Divinity of Our Lord. I also began to learn how to pray. 
By the time I was ordained in 1941 I was a convinced Anglo- 
Catholic, but I was sent to serve my curacy in a moderate parish 
in Leeds. I had already been introduced to the Society of St. 
Francis, and had been deeply impressed by the spirituality and 
simplicity of the life lived by the brothers. 

It was not long before I leas to see how wide was the gulf 
between High and Low Church, and more and more I began to 
feel that I could not compromise. As soon as I had completed 
my three years’ curacy, I went to test my vocation with the 
Society of St. Francis. Even there I found after a while that there 
were marked differences in churchmanship. making it impossible, 
for instance, for us to have Benediction. I was sent out on a great 
many missions to all types of parishes, high, low and moderate, 
and I was deeply distressed by these differences which often 
touched fundamental issues, such as whether penance is or is not 
a sacrament, and whether the Mass is truly a sacrifice or only a 
commemorative communion service. At this time there was no 
thought in my mind of “going over to Rome.” I had been well 
and truly fortified against this by my upbringing and by what I 
had been given as the history of the Reformation. 

In 1951 I had reached the stage when I felt bound to tell my 
Superior that I did not think I could conscientiously carry on my 
ministry in England. It was immediately suggested that I might 
be sent to some work overseas, where the Anglican Church was 
uncompromisingly “Catholic.” This did not come to pass for 
another two years, and during that time my anti-Roman defences 
received one or two severe jolts. Mainly through liturgical 
studies with the help of Gregory Dix’s Shape of the Liturgy I 
began to see how untenable was the view that the Anglican 
communion service was patient of a Catholic interpretation. 
On the contrary, Dix convinced me that the plain intention 
of its architects was to make this very thing utterly impossible. 
However, I took refuge in the fact that my Mass was still Catholic 
because my intention was Catholic, and was implemented by 
interpolating the essential sacrificial elements from the Roman 
Missal. More and more, however, I shrank from the implication 
of the words of the Anglican communion service. 

At this time I began to strengthen my defences against Rome. 
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I read every refutation of Roman claims I could lay my hands on. 
I read and re-read Dix’s Questions of Anglican Orders and was 
assured that here was the unanswerable answer. Other Anglican 
polemics I found strangely unconvincing, particularly Why I am 
not a Roman Catholic by the vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street, 
Salmon’s Infallibility of the Church, and Infallible Fallacies. 

Whatever disquiet I was feeling I put aside, as I felt my troubles 
would be over once I had set foot in Central Africa. I arrived 
there in December 1953, and my first experience of mission 
work among the Africans was very heartening. The teaching 
was solidly “Catholic,” and all seven sacraments were taught and 
practised. However, it was not long before I discovered that 
among Europeans the Anglican Church was just as divided as in 
England, with the bias on the part of the laity very much towards 
“low,” while the clergy on the whole were “high,” though 
they had to soft-pedal this tendency to avoid giving offence. 
All this troubled me so much that I began to think again, and 
above all to pray for unity in the spirit of the Abbé Couturier. I 
resolved to amd a special time of prayer with this intention at 
the hottest and most trying time of the day, and the more I prayed, 
the more I felt driven to study the Roman claims afresh. I realised 
shamefacedly that I had never given serious consideration to 
Roman Catholic histories of the Reformation. I had read a few 
tracts, which I thought sufficiently answered from the Anglican 
side. I had been nourished on the idea of a primitive non-papal 
Catholicism and on the cherished assumption that this was, in 
fact, the inheritance bequeathed to England by Elizabeth I. But 
a nagging question kept exercising my mind. Was there a real 
and deliberate attack on the altars under Elizabeth? Or was this 
the spasmodic and unauthorised work of a few Protestant fanatics? 
I began to see that if the attack was deliberate and organised, 
my position as an Anglo-Catholic would become untenable. 

I had the good fortune at this time to set hands on Fr. Philip 
Hughes’ Rome and the Counter-Reformation. The opening chapters, 
summarising the course of the Reformation, completely shattered 
the ideas I had always accepted and clung to. I saw now that it 
was not a question of correcting abuses in the medieval practice 
of the Catholic religion. In the minds of the leaders of the English 
Reformation and those in power at the time, it was an earnest 
attempt to replace Catholicism with the Protestant religion 
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nurtured on the Continent. There was no doubt about 
“ntentions.” They were all too clearly expressed. By the kindness 
of a ng priest with whom I felt bound at least to discuss my 
problem, I was able to read the first two volumes of Fr. Hughes's 
monumental work on the Reformation in England. Though the 
third volume on the Elizabethan settlement was not then written, 
the first two volumes were sufficient to make me see that my old 
arguments for Anglicanism as a purged return to primitive non- 
eae Catholicism, and miraculously preserved from the theo- 
ogical aberrations of continental Protestantism, were exploded 
once and for all. Like so many Anglo-Catholics I had shared the 
view of Gregory Dix that the heretical opinions of the leading 
reformers did not commit the whole Church. True enough! But 
what I now saw was the further truth that those who refused to 
accept the new religion and died as martyrs for the old were in 
fact “the Church.” The rest, even though they were perhaps the 
majority, who submitted under pressure applied with all the 
relentless insistence of a modern police state, were apostates, 
whatever extenuating circumstances there might have been at 
the time. Surveying the sixteenth-century upheaval from a 
distance, I realised clearly that had I lived then I ought to have been 
on the side of More, Fisher, the Carthusian Martyrs and all the 
other Catholics who resisted the attempt to change the religion 
of their forefathers. Whether or not I would have had the courage 
then was a very different question. But certainly I must pray 
for courage to be on their side now! 

It only remained for the Abbot of Downside in his essay The 
Church and Infallibility to dispel for me the notion of a “primitive 
non-papal Catholicism,” and so to give me all the evidence I 
needed to seek reconciliation with the Holy See. The rest was a 
question of courage, and though the good Lord was all the time 
offering me this virtue it took me nearly four months to lay hold 
of it. The last Anglican bulwark to which I clung was the question 
of valid orders. I was helped over this fence in the end partly by 
Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, who opened my eyes to the supreme 
issue—the acceptance of the authority of the Church. 

On being received into the Church I had to live as a layman, 
since my leaving Anglicanism meant that I had the duty of 
supporting my widowed mother in England. But from accepting 
the invalidity of Anglican orders on the authority of the Church 
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I was led on to complete intellectual conviction on the matter, 
and the status of layman in actual fact has proved to be, not the 
violation of a sacred conviction as I once feared, but the oh 
acceptance of God’s calling. Some of my Anglo-Catholic friends 
have asked me sympathetically how I have managed to readjust 
myself to living in the world as a layman after the ten years spent 
as a religious. I tell them that if God gives anyone grace to 
become a Catholic He also provides all the necessary help to 
readjust oneself to any circumstances that may arise in consequence. 
Most of those friends, not having received this grace yet, feel 
Very sadly that I have given up my “priesthood.” They find it 
impossible to understand that for me this is not so. Rather is it a 
relinquishing of a state and title to which I had laid claim without 
the Divinely constituted authority of the Church, and without 
a valid ordination. 

I remember in the past when news came that an Anglican 
clergyman had “gone over,” his friends freely expressed the 
opinion that he would not be happy, and that in all probability 
he would in due course return to the Anglican fold. It is now 
almost eighteen months since I was received, and I can say 
without hesitation, “no regrets.” There is a wonderful sense 
of “belonging” to the Church. No longer does one feel that 
devotion to Our Lady, Benediction, Masses for the souls in 
Purgatory, the Rosary and prayers to the Saints are things one 
can only practise under the counter, so to speak. There is freedom 
to love and adore the Blessed Sacrament, to converse with Our 
Lady and the Saints. There is a homeliness which comes from 
knowing that one now has an infallible teaching authority. 


2. J. Piggins 


MY EARLIEST recollection of having been made in any way aware 
of the existence of Roman Catholics in England goes back to the 
early days of the war. We were in a billet near my father’s 
battalion, and our relations with the couple who owned the 
house and who lived in the other half of it became at times 
unaccountably difficult, and the resulting atmosphere was not 
a happy one. The problem of this “difficult” streak was solved one 


day when my mother announced in the middle of one of these 
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“atmospheres —“Of course, you know they are R.C.s!” So that 
was it! 

From school and pulpit I had learned that, during the reign 
of Henry VIII, the Church, wishing to purify itself of many sins 
and wickednesses had decided to sever itself from the centre of its 
organisation and from the origin of its abuses: Rome. That part 
of the Church which remained in allegiance to that See and its 
errors became “R.C.”, and the Church of England became, 
though by no means the largest of the Christian Churches, 
evidently that most pleasing to God and most in accord with the 
plain teaching of the Bible. And these people with whom we were 
living, though in all outward respects English, were Romanists; 
therefore in that particular un-English. This caused my father 
and, therefore, myself both sorrow and distress. 

An experience that had a rather more positive bearing on my 
conversion occurred a year or two later. I had read a book on 
Moral Re-Armament (the Buchmanites or Oxford Group as it was 
then called). Its high emotional tone worried me a little, but here 
at least, I felt, was something positive. Here was a wholehearted 
attempt to live supernaturally—something quite unlike the 
public school religion which I was then experiencing. I tried 
to make contact with the M.R.A. but for various reasons I failed. 
Then one afternoon I was walking disconsolately to school when 
for the space of what must have been only a few moments I 
experienced, in a manner so intense as to be almost visual, a 
sensation of awe, wonder and admiration for the ideal of a life 
sacrificed for the spiritual good of others. This experience, not 
uncommon among adolescents, but the first which I had under- 
gone, was inseparably connected with the beauty of nature 
surrounding me. 

In 1950 I was fortunate enough to be introduced to a group of 
men whose way of life is immensely more Christian and inte- 
grated than that of the M.R.A., and whose beliefs, despite the 
inconsistencies of their position, are so nearly those of the Catholic 
Church. This was the Society of St. Francis of Assisi, an Anglican 
order of friars founded just after the first world war. In 1951, 
after enjoying prolonged hospitality and the very greatest kind- 
ness from the friars at their mother house, and encouraged by 
their edifying example, I applied for admission to Chichester 
Theological College, and was accepted. 
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During the two years of training at that College my main 
concern, in common with the majority of students, was not 
theology but pastoralia. I listened to the lectures on dogma in 
a passively receptive mood, but I was (and still am) passionately 
interested in the problems of preaching Christ to contemporary 
Englishmen and women who seem inoculated against Christ- 
ianity by a mild dose of it. It was clear to us that the Church 
of England was God’s Church in England, and a belief in the 
divinity of Christ, however seldom acknowledged, was possessed 
by every practising member of that Church who was not a crank 
or an eccentric. Our vocation and our joy, as we saw it, would be 
to help the young to see visions and the old to dream dreams. We 
would convert the lapsed and the unenlightened by encouraging 
and helping the faithful to strive after sanctity. “Let your light 
so shine before men. . . .” 

Occasionally a student would contract “Roman fever,” but so 
far as the rest of us could see, it never amounted to more than 
a weakness for drinking tea and arguing with the priest at the 
local “Italian Mission,” and it never lasted more than a week or 
two. I think we all had a deep-seated conviction that any institu- 
tion whose whole ethos was so essentially English as that of the 
Church of England could not be basically in error. Its very 
Englishness was its guarantee of truth. 

In 1952 1 was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Truro, and 
appointed to the assistant curacy of the parish of Bodmin in 
Cornwall. My main love and work there was an attempt to form 
a group of young people, including a few married couples, into 
an active Christian cell. Although we had our lighter-hearted 
social side, the emphasis was on prayer and doctrine, but more 
emphatically on prayer as a preparation for the more directly 
active apostolate that we intended to practise in the near future. 
Amongst the members of this group were four or five young men 
who were spending their national service learning Russian in the 
Joint Services School of Languages at the local military camp. 
Their general level of intelligence was high, and though they 
contributed great spice and gaiety to the group they also brought 
to it a genuine seriousness. To my great delight the group had not 
been meeting for more than two or three months before three of 
these young men came to me separately and said that they wanted 
to train for the ministry. However, almost immediately after 
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announcing this they all contracted “Roman fever.” I told them 
that it was a fairly common complaint that needed to be taken 
calmly, and on no account should they let it distract them in their 
prayers, as it was little more than a temptation. I handed out 
Infallible Fallacies and The Question of Anglican Orders by Gregory 
Dix and left commonsense to do the rest. And then it was that I 
caught it myself! 

Perhaps, as Fr. Edmund Lester said when recounting the story 
of his own conversion, one can never really know with certainty 
what it was that started the process. Though I can detect several 
sources of “divine discontent” within me at this time, I suspect 
that my conversion goes much deeper and is in some way 
connected with that vision of sacrifice which I had many years 

© at school, and even more certainly with the prayers of those 
who are, for the most part, unknown to me. 

The most serious cause of discontent arose from the fact that 
I sincerely believed the Church of England to be the Catholic 
Church in England. I believed this on no better grounds than the 
beliefs of others for whom I had the greatest respect. The Anglican 
Franciscans in particular assured me that a man does not vow 
himself to a life of celibacy and poverty for a mere notion. 
Again, I had never any sympathy with Protestantism, which 
seemed to me to be spiritually amateurish. The number of 
Anglicans who share this belief in the Catholic nature of the 
Church of England is such that if one spends one’s time almost 
exclusively in their company, as I did for four years, one arrives 
at the conclusion that, with time and patience, all right-thinking 
members of the Church of England can be led to see the essential 
reasonableness of the Anglo-Catholic view. And yet no sooner 
had I begun to start work in a parish than I found myself in the 
position of having to defend myself to my own people. The 
majority of them had no doubt that the Church of England was 
Protestant (had not the Queen sworn to defend it as such?) and 
could not see why I should wish to be Catholic anyway. Certainly 
they could look to the Thirty-Nine Articles for more support than 
I could—to me they were an embarrassment, for them they were 
simply the official statement of the belief of the Church. It became 
clear to me that the general run of Anglican laity consider Anglo- 
Catholics as mild and slightly dishonest cranks. Anglo-Catholics, 
on the other hand, consider Protestants unenlightened. When 
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I made the required subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles 
I did so with any number of mental reservations which my High 
Church confréres assured me were justifiable, but I had the uneasy 
suspicion that the word “reservations” would be regarded as a 
euphemism by an unbiased third party. However, I quietened m 

misgivings with the reassuring thought that it was, after all, 
for the benefit of those whom I wished to serve that I was making 
this subscription. | 

I read The Question of Anglican Orders again, and was impressed 
by its arguments, but deeply saddened by the last few sentences 
in which the author admits that an Anglican clergyman who 
sincerely believes himself to be a Catholic is unlikely to be 
entirely happy and at ease in the Church of England. But which 
did Dix and myself desire most—to be an Anglican or to be a 
Catholic priest? Suppose the two to be incompatible, which 
would we choose? And supposing that there was doubt about 
either, in respect of which would we less willingly permit that 
doubt? Surely a man who aspires to be one of Christ’s priests, and 
who values that priesthood at its true worth, will not suffer him- 
self to remain in any doubt as to the ability of that Church to 
which he belongs to make him such. But it would be childish to 
maintain that there was no doubt, when the largest of all Christian 
bodies known simply as the Catholic Church categorically 
denies the validity of Anglican orders. 

And then it was that I made the shattering discovery that one 
does not have to be a Catholic to be a priest. The Catholic 
Church, I learned, recognises, for instance, the validity of 
Nestorian orders. Even if I could be convinced that my orders 
were valid, this of itself would be no proof that I was a Catholic. 

Almost immediately after this discovery I came by chance on 
a copy of Anglicans Anonymous. Although I disliked the flippancy 
of its tone, I knew in my heart that I had been reading the truth 
for the first time. Its import was so clear that it could only be 
the truth, or else a culpable distortion of the facts. I saw quite 
clearly for the first time that, whatever casuistry one employed, 
it was impossible for any normally intelligent person to believe 
that Cranmer and his associates had not deliberately intended to 
do away with the sacrifice of the Mass, the unchanging Christian 
sacrifice of the previous fifteen hundred years. 

At this time I was in the middle of preparing myself for the 
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final examination for the priesthood. One of the books I was 
required to study was The Reunion of the Church by Leslie New- 
biggin, a bishop of the new Church of South India. The intention 
of the author was naturally to defend the legitimacy of that 
Church. I assumed that any person who wished to defend the C.S.L. 
would have perforce to demolish the arguments for the absolute 
necessity of the episcopate as the esse of the Church, and to 
justify its own orders. But to my surprise the author virtually 
ignored the Anglican position and concentrated his attack on 
Rome. The issue soon became clear: If Rome was wrong he 
was not necessarily right, but if Rome was right, both the C.S.L, 
the Church of England, and any other separated Church were 
not only not Churches at all, but merely man-made institutions 
whose adherents were in heresy. The author displays considerable 
erudition and an attractive earnestness, but as I read the book 
I gained the increasing conviction that there was some monstrous 
lop-sidedness in his argument. Through failing to take Our 
Lord’s words concerning His Church in their entirety and 
simplicity, he was not only making heavy weather for himself and 
his readers but was using those words as false weapons to attack 
a pre-conceived idea of what the Church could not be—that is, 
the Church of Rome. But had not Our Lord said “I will send you 
the Comforter . . . and He shall lead you into all truth”? Could 
it be possible that with this promise from God Himself the 
members of His Church should have been left in doubt as to the 
very nature of that Church until this present day and age? My 
whole being revolted against such an idea. If Newbiggin was 
right, the Holy Spirit had singularly failed to carry out Our Lord’s 
promise. The Church had been allowed to degenerate into all 
confusion, with the largest and most exclusive of all the 
“Churches” most rigidly confirmed in error! 

And then came the moment of truth for me. In a chapter 
entitled “The Extension of the Incarnation” Newbiggin begins as 
follows :— “The Church is portrayed in the New Testament as a 
spiritual and corporeal unity. It is both one in the sense that 
it is not divided, and one in the sense that it is unique. There 
is but one Christ and therefore there is but one Church. Outward 
division of the Church can only mean that Christ is divided, which 
is absurd. As there is one Lord Jesus Christ . . . so there is one 
Church, the temple of the Spirit, whereto all men may come and 
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find Him. No one can deny, I think, that this is the teaching of 
St. Paul. . . . Let us follow what seems to be one obvious line of 
reasoning from the facts just summarised.” He then sets out 
clearly and concisely the Catholic doctrine of the Church. I had 
never seen it set out in black and white before, without Anglican 
modifications; it was a revelation to me. Of course this was the 
true doctrine! How could anybody fail to see it? No longer 
did Roman Catholic exclusiveness seem grounded in uncharitable- 
ness, but only in simple faithfulness to Our Lord’s words. I 
cannot describe the joy and relief which I experienced at this 
discovery. But the good Bishop had not been similarly affected. 
The full import of the “facts summarised” passed him by, and, 
undisturbed, he proceeds in his attempt to demonstrate that 
what seems to be but “one obvious line of reasoning”’ is erroneous. 
The truth was too obvious for him. | 
Though I knew I had been persuaded, I hesitated, not under- 
standing how it was that all the learned Anglican bishops, theo- 
logians and religious who believed themselves to be Catholics 
and who had given so much more thought and prayer to the 
matter than I had, had not arrived at the same conclusions them- 
selves, if what I had seen was indeed the truth. I will not pretend 
that this was humility on my part. Either it was the truth, in which 
case all my fellow clergy were but misguided laymen, or my 
powers of judgment were seriously at fault. It did not seem 
unreasonable to suppose the latter. And so I sought and obtained 
interviews with the Cathedral Chancellor and a well-known 
local Anglo-Catholic priest. The first could only tell me that 
the Roman Catholic Church was a totalitarian régime which 
deprived its members of their intellectual freedom, and that if 
he ever became seriously dissatisfied with the Church of England 
it was to the Eastern Orthodox Church that he would go. The 
second was hurt by my raising the matter at all, and would only 
say that he had always found all he needed in the Anglican Church. 
I could have enquired further, but at the end of a journey 
it is tedious to mark time. Next day, for the first time in my 
life, I went to talk to a priest. The priest who eventually received 
me into Christ’s One True Church, gave me great joy when, at 
the end of my instruction, he told me that in his opinion I had 
always been catholice naturalis. 
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POPE INNOCENT XI 
1676-89 


Beatified 7 October 1956 


By 
JAMES BRODRICK 


HE LIFE of no Pope in the long, stormy history of the Church 

is more interesting to study than that of Benedetto Odescal- 
chi from Como who became Innocent XI and has now, 

at long last, received the honour of beatification. One thing 
quite certain about this humble, shy man of God is that he never 
wanted to be Pope and did whatever he legitimately could to 
prevent such a thing happening. But the prestige of his sanctity 
was so great that elected he was in his own despite, just like San 
Celestino at an earlier time. Innocent shared with Celestino a 
peculiar though lovable unworldliness which led him into many 
scrapes, and he shared with him, too, a profound inclination to 
solitude, to be alone with God, which the circumstances of his 
reign utterly frustrated. He received his early education from 
the Jesuits of his native Como, men whom he was afterwards to 
place in a most uncomfortable fix. Como was then under the 
power of Spain, which caused the King of France, le Roi Soleil 
himself, to look upon the new Pope with a jaundiced eye. At 
first Benedetto thought he would be a soldier oe was persuaded 
by a Spanish Cardinal to read law instead and became a doctor 
in that faculty at Naples. He might have become whatever he 
liked because his wealthy family provided him with liberal funds, 
most of which he spent, even as a boy, in succouring the poor. 
His deep piety and unbounded charity attracted the attention of 
Pope Urban VIII who appointed him governor of Macerata 
where he became known as “the father of the poor,” Eventually 
he decided to become a priest, but his je wee formation 


must have been of the sketchiest if we are to judge by the many 
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other activities in which his goodness and rectitude involved 
him. This is a highly important point to be remembered in his 
story. A man can be a saint on a minimum of theology, but he 
cannot be a Pope on the same pittance without getting himself and 
others into considerable difficulties. Pope Innocent X raised 
Benedetto to the cardinalate in 1645 when he was only thirty-four, 
but that was no record, for St. Charles Borromeo whom he 
reatly resembled found himself a cardinal at twenty-two. After 
ing Legate to Ferrara and then for four years Bishop of Novara, 
where his health broke down, he led for some years a quiet and 
retired existence at the Curia, hardly ever going out except to 
his duties at the Congregations, or to visit and console the sick 
poor in the hospitals, or to spend hours on his knees in the churches. 
During this time he never missed attending the Friday Bona 
Mors » aarti at the Gest. It was on the occasion of his appoint- 


ment as Legate to Ferrara, then suffering from a famine, that 
Innocent X wrote ahead to the authorities, Misimus patrem 
pauperum, and while Bishop of Novara he spent all the revenues 
of that see in relief of the poor and sick. On the death of Clement 
IX in 1669, he was a much favoured candidate for the papal 
throne, but a powerful cardinal acting for France opposed his 


nomination. He felt so grateful for his escape that after the 
hostile cardinal’s death he had a large number of Masses said for 
the repose of his soul. At the Conclave of 1676 not even the Sun- 
King dared withstand his election, so strong in the sacred college 
was the feeling in his favour. 

As Pope, Benedetto become Innocent remained completely 
himself. He refused to have a new suit of clothes or cassock, and 
continued to use the white cassock of his predecessor for ten 
years, until it almost fell to pieces on his back. At the Quirinal, 
a palace to which he removed very reluctantly, he chose the 
worst rooms in the whole huge place for himself, rooms without 
any view except brick walls, and had his sitting-room furnished 
with a wooden table, a simple crucifix, a wooden chair, and an 
old silk-covered chair for distinguished visitors. That was all 
except three valueless pictures of saints and a few religious books. 
Owing to his maladies, gout and the stone, he had to keep the 
wretched rooms at a high temperature, with the welcome effect 
of curtailing the visits of cardinals and diplomats. He loved to 
be alone, engaged in work and prayer. He never entered the 
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beautiful gardens of his palaces, and renounced altogether the usual 
villegiatura at Castel Gandolfo. So there he was, a triple-crowned 
hermit who detested anything in the nature of public acclamation 
and would take elaborate steps to avoid it, even to the extent of 
hardly ever walking abroad or driving into the city. One of his 
biographers has described him as “a gentleman-Pope,” for 
courtesy was a second nature to him and he would not summon 
the lowliest of his servants without adding that he was to come 
only at his convenience. He showed the utmost consideration for 
all in his entourage, and ambassadors and other persons of quality 
never had to complain of any lack of respect for their dignity, 
except the ambassador of France after he had proved himself 
more of a brigand than a diplomat. On the very evening of his 
election he summoned his nephew Livio Odescalchi, a young 
man to whom he was greatly attached, but it was only to say the 
Rosary with him. Important people pleaded with the Holy 
Father at least to allow the excellent young man to reside at the 
Quirinal, but Innocent was adamant and said that it was precisely 
because of his fondness for his nephew that he would not show 
him any favour. He even insisted on Livio returning a present 
which he had received from the Duchess of Rossano. Others of 
his relatives who were in real want he helped out of his private 
resources, as he did the poor in general, but never would he spend 
on his kinsfolk a penny from the revenues of the Holy See. 
Nepotism, a substitute for the dynastic principle, had been in the 
past, even the recent past, as with Urban VIII, a grave abuse of 
the papacy, but this great and noble Pope killed it stone dead as 
far as he was personally concerned. 

Coming of an old family that had grown wealthy on trade, 
Innocent inherited a flare for finance which was sorely needed 
in the papal states where the annual deficit had reached the sum of 
170,000 scudi. This he not only wiped out, but by wise economies 
and the absence of ostentation—he refused to allow any celebra- 
tions on the anniversary of his coronation—he left the papal 
treasury in the course of a few years completely solvent and with 
money to spare for the great causes which had ever been dear to 
his heart, particularly the crusade against the Turks. On this 
cause he lavished millions of scudi and took every step in his power 
to allay the rivalries of Bourbon and Habsburg that they might 
join forces against the common enemy of Christendom. But the 
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ambitions of Louis XIV frustrated his measures, except in Poland 
where King John Sobieski rallied to the support of the Emperor 
and, after serving Mass and receiving Holy Communion, smashed 
the Turkish army under the walls of Vienna. That victory of 
12 September, 1683, ranks with the great decisive battles of Poitiets, 
Las Navas de Tolosa and Lepanto. Only “the Most Christian 
Turk of Versailles” was rendered disconsolate by the triumph 
of the Christian arms which Pope Innocent had done so much 
to furbish and direct. In honour of that and subsequent victories, 
which marked the final decline of the Islamic attack on Christen- 
dom, the Pope instituted the feast of the Holy Name of Mary, 
still kept by the universal Church in September. 

The attitude taken up by Louis XIV and his ministers rendered 
almost inevitable a head-on clash between France and the Holy 
See. The man most to be pitied in the unhappy conflict was not 
the Pope, but that gentle, devout lover of peace and moderation, 
the King’s confessor, Pére La Chaise, whom even the malicious 
Saint-Simon, no friend of the Jesuits, felt compelled to praise. 
“Tl fut généralement regretté,” wrote he, “un homme de bien, 
fort enpoli, modeste, désintéressé, tout-a-fait propre pour remplir 
sa place.” The Pope was not in the least anti-French. Indeed, he 
thought highly of King Louis’s personal qualities, and bent all 
his energies to win him for the Christian crusade. But Louis’s 
lust for conquest and his inveterate jealousy of the Habsburg 
Emperor whom he hoped to see the Turks render impotent 
mn reconciliation of the two great Christian powers impossible. 
This is not to say that Emperor Leopold was himself always a 
model of Christian forbearance or that King John Sobieski 
demeaned himself throughout like a saint. Pope Innocent could 
not understand those potentates, no more than he could the 
blundering, well-meaning ally of France, King James II of England. 
He had never in his pre-papal career been mixed up in politics 
and was quite unaware that they are the art of the possible. He 
saw the end so brightly, the final overthrow of the Turkish 
power in Europe, that he could not see the tricky way leading to 
it, involving twists and turns utterly —— to a man of his 
integrity. It is all very well for us to say long afterwards that he 
should have given way here or compromised there, so as not 
to drive Louis to extremes, but there was a hang-over of the 
Middle Ages in his composition, an element of Hildebrand and 
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Boniface VIII, which made concession sound to him like treason. 
He said that he would prefer to be flayed alive rather than surrender 
the least of the rights of the Church. That was magnificent— 
but not diplomacy. In any case, the Sun-King provoked him 
almost beyond endurance. 

The first bone of contention was the ill-omened droit de régale, 
by which was meant the rights of the kings of France to receive 
the revenues of a vacant bishopric and to appoint persons to 
benefices dependent on it, until a new bishop was nominated 
and had taken the oath of fidelity. The first right, la régale tem- 
porelle, had become customary in the later Middle Ages in the 
provinces of Languedoc, Guyenne, Provence and Dauphiné, 
and the second Council of Lyons, held in 1274, authorised it in 
those places, while sternly forbidding its extension to other 
parts of France. In 1673 King Louis suddenly extended it to the 
whole of France, with the acquiescence of his bishops and clergy. 
Only two bishops protested, one of whom, Pavillon of Alet, 
had a distinct leaning towards Jansenism. Innocent XI supported 
him in his opposition, which led to an utterly unfounded allegation 
that the Holy Father was himself tainted with the prevalent 
heresy. The second right, that of appointing to benefices, which 
might be called la régale spirituelle, was never acknowledged 
by the Church, and King Louis himself ended by abandoning 
it. Meantime, he stuck to his régale temporelle for the whole of 
France, and, supported by the legal fraternity, put forward the 
brand new claim of appointing abbesses to vacant abbeys. For 
four years, 1677-1681, the Pope fought him up hill and down 
dale on this issue, and even threatened him with excommunica- 
tion. It was in these circumstances that the King convoked the 
famous Assembly of the clergy of France in 1682, from which 
came forth the charter of Gallicanism, the Four Articles. The 

eatly harassed Pope did not condemn the Four Articles directly, 
“ he refused canonical institution to any member of the schis- 
matical Assembly whom the King might nominate to a vacant 
see. The result was that at the death of the Pope no less than thirty- 
five French sees were without legitimately appointed bishops, 
and it looked at one time as if the Most Christian King might 
easily have followed in the footsteps of Henry VIII. That he did 
not do so may largely be attributed to the influence of Pére La 
Chaise, whom the Pope greatly underestimated. 
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As if that tragic dénouement were not enough, the rampageous 
King, concious of his power and of the subservience of his bishops 
and clergy, added a fresh provocation. Foreign ambassadors 
to the Holy See had claimed all sorts of diplomatic immunities, 
not merely for their residences but for the whole quarter of Rome 
in which they dwelt. This made hay of the administration of 
justice in the Eternal City, as criminals had merely to move into 
ambassadorial territory to be safe. At the protest of the Pope, 
most Catholic countries bade their ambassadors pull in their 
horns, but not King Louis, who regarded the very reasonable 
protest as an affront to his dignity. His new ambassador, the 
Marquis de Lavardin, entered Rome at the head of two hundred 
armed men to assert his extra-territorial rights. Innocent promptly 
excommunicated him, whereupon King Louis seized the papal 
territory of Avignon and, summoning the unfortunate Pére La 
Chaise and the subservient Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, ordered 
his procurator-general to draft an appeal in their presence to a 
future council of the Church against the proceedings of the Pope. 
As it happened, the next council to assemble was the Vatican in 
1869, which gave very short shrift to Louis and his pretensions. 

Pope Innocent for all his splendid qualities was not a good 
judge of men and fell under the influence of intriguers such as 
Agostino Favoriti and Lorenzo Casoni, successively his Secretaries 
of the Cypher, who reduced the Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Cibo, to the position of a mere figurehead. Both men secretly 
favoured the Jansenists, one of whose astutest propagandists, 
the Abbé de Pontchateau, a nephew of Richelieu? fived under an 
assumed name in Rome, working in the interests of Port-Royal. 
By the machinations of Casoni who detested the Jesuits, the Po 
was deceived into writing a letter to a French bishop, one of the 
wide-spreading Arnauld clan, in which he eulogised the nuns of 
Port-Royal and their Roman agent Pontchateau. It was the 
austere lives of the ladies which appealed to the austere Innocent, 
their “purity of angels,” and he had not the least inkling of their 
“pride of devils” that was to lead them into schism. The Jansenists 
posed as the champions of the Holy See against the encroach- 
ments of the French king, and cleverly made capital for their 
sect of the Pope’s very virtues, his austerity and rigid integrity. 
They delated to Rome a whole array of lax moral teachings 
which they had discovered, so they alleged, in the books of their 
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dearest foes, the Jesuits, and of these the Holy Father most rightly 
condemned sixty-five. If we may mix metaphors, some few 
Jesuit Fathers had sailed pretty close to the wind in their endeavours 
to make the way to Heaven less narrow and stony for their 
penitents, but none of the condemned propositions occur in any 
of their writings. At this time, the Jesuits themselves produced a 
rigorist of the first water in the person of the most zealous, holy 
and headstrong Spanish missionary, Tirso Gonzalez. This good 
man was appalled by the moral decadence of many parts of his 
native land, and he feared that the excessively liberal decisions 
of a few Jesuit casuists might further contribute to it. He there- 
fore declared war, not on those erroneous decisions, but on the 
whole system of Probabilism which, in his opinion, led to them. 
According to the true doctrine of Probabilism, which is still the 
accepted system of the great majority of Catholic theologians, 
a man in doubt as to his moral obligation in any particular case 
where there is no clear directive 08 ecclesiastical authority 
may safely follow a genuinely and solidly probable opinion 
based on serious reasons whether of the intellect or of authority, 
and such a one, except in some specific cases such as the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, is not obliged in conscience to follow an 
opinion really or apparently based on more serious reasons. The 
Jansenists and out and out rigorists maintained, on the other hand, 
that one is always obliged to follow the safer course, if there is 
the slightest probability in its favour. This is the doctrine of 
tutiorism or “‘safer-ism,” and was condemned as temerarious, 
injurious and almost heretical by Pope Alexander VIII in 1690. 
The opposite of sane probabilism is probabiliorism, according to 
which a man must always follow the course that has greater 
probability in its favour, even if the probability on the other side 
is also solid and serious. This theory is still perfectly orthodox 
and maintained by some eminent Catholic moralists, though it is 
difficult to see how it can be squared with the great maxim, Lex 
dubia non obligat. The reader must forgive these complications, 
as they are necessary to an understanding of the sequel. Briefly 
told it was this. Fr. Tirso Gonz4lez was a ferocious probabiliorist 
and dedicated his life to forcing that theory on his beloved brethren 
of the Society of Jesus. In this campaign he was backed up to the 
hilt by Pope Innocent XI who was himself in his private capacity 
t Denzinger, Enchiridion, no. 1293. 
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an ardent supporter of the same theory and an enemy of proba- 
bilism. In a Decree of the Holy Office published on 26 June, 
1680, the Holy Father required the then General of the Jesuits, 
John Paul Oliva, one of the greatest ever, not only to permit the 
teaching of probabiliorism and the refutation of probabilism in the 
Society, but to inform all universities of the Order that this was 
His Holiness’s express wish and command. The General at once 
obeyed, but observed in his reply to the Holy Office that neither 
he nor any of his predecessors had ever forbidden the teaching 
of probabiliorism in the Society. That, however, was not the end 
of the peculiar story. Fr. Oliva went to his well earned peace 
where there is no contention between probabilists and pro- 
babiliorists in 1681 and was joined five years later by his suc- 
cessor, the saintly Fr. Charles de Noyelle. There followed in 
1687 the thirteenth General Congregation of the Society of 
Jesus, to the members of which Pope Innocent expressed his 
strong desire that they should elect none other than his friend 
Fr. Tirso Gonzalez, which they obediently did, though that good 
man never wielded any authority in the Society and knew nothing 
about government. Instead of governing, he devoted all his time 
and enthusiasm to the composition of a book which would give 
its — to probabilism for evermore. Happily for the Jesuits 
in their predicament, God gave them a holy man of the greatest 
distinction and a mightier missionary than Tirso himself, Fr. 
Paul Segneri, to stand respectfully but sturdily in Tirso’s path. 
The rest of the story is far too complicated for the dimensions 
of a short article, but may be read per longum et latum in the sixth 
volume of Antonio Astrain’s magisterial Historia de la Compajita 
de Jestis en la Asistencia de Espafia. Nor is it possible to linger here 
on the strange case of Miguel de Molinos, the Quietist, whom 
Pope Innocent, always looking for holiness in his children, at 
first favoured, but was eventually compelled to condemn. It is 
sometimes alleged that the Pope treated King James II rather 
scurvily and even rejoiced in his downfall. That is not true, and 
still less is it true that the Holy Father knew or abetted the designs 
of Dutch William. He had constantly urged counsels of modera- 
tion on the English monarch and begged him to go slow so as 
not to rouse the inveterate Protestantism of his people. But the 
King would listen only to the counsels of his friend and ally at 
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Versailles and they led to his destruction. The Pope at the same 
time expressed his strong disapproval of the persecution of the 
—s in France. All Innocent’s defects were those of his 
qualities. He possessed a heart of pure gold and his will had no 
other aim than to do the will of God as he saw it, however much it 
might cost himself or others. It is very fitting that one of the Order 
which suffered most at his hands, always on his part for the highest 
motives, should have been the et of his Cause and have 
brought it to a triumphant conclusion. Blessed Pope Innocent 
pray for us and for our Holy Mother the Church, threatened 
today by an enemy more terrible than the power of Islam which 
you so gloriously withstood and defeated. 
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THE MISSING DIMENSION 


New Vistas on the European Past 


By 
DONALD NICHOLL 


MEMBER of the “privileged” classes, discussing Jack 
Common’s Kiddar’s Luck, recorded with astonishment that 
after reading this account of Geordie working-class life 
he was left wondering, “‘just who were the privileged classes?” 
From Jack Common he had learnt that the people of the North 
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East have a way of life, a culture, that shapes their days, months 
and years, and throws up personalities who find in ship-building, 
mining and the railways an appropriate background for the 
naling of their rich characters; beside them the products of 
Third Programme “culture” seem sad, threadbare, poverty- 
stricken figures. This astonishment in one of the privileged classes 
is a salutary sign; it suggests a growing awareness that the Webbs 
and Coles, for all their statistics, are not the best guides to the 
history of the lower orders—they are writing about a society 
with which they have no living bond, into whose traditions and 
ritual they have never been initiated. 

These “secret people who have not spoken yet” still await their 
chronicler in England, even though that magnificent poem, In 
Parenthesis, has been dedicated to them— 


“Tn Mind of all Common and Hidden 
Men and of the Secret Princes.” 


On the Continent much more has been done to reveal this 
underworld of passion, longing, violence and patience that has 
maintained a continuity of pattern for a thousand years as the 
conflicts of courts, country-houses and parliaments have swept 
over it. In Austria, Otto Brunner has contributed to its study; 
in France, Varagnac, with his Civilisation traditionelle et genres de 
vie (Paris, 1948), has brought it to life in an exhilarating manner. 
Now, at one stroke, and not without a touch of genius, Friedrich 
Heer has opened up this new dimension in European history for 
all to appreciate. 

This present volume, one hopes, will introduce to a wider 
public “one of the most important European historians of the 
present day,” as Heer has been described. Still only thirty-eight, 
Heer, who lectures at Vienna University, has written a great deal 
in recent years, and has become a leading spokesman for Catholic 
thought at conferences of intellectuals in every part of Europe. 
His Europdische Geistesgeschichte does not claim to be more than an 
essay, the initiative towards a fresh view of history in which 
spiritual conflicts and achievements will be given their due 
importance. And in order to do this, says Heer, we need to 
employ those new methods of investigating intellectual and 


* Europdische Geistesgeschichte (Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1953. 24 DM). 
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spiritual aspirations developed by Freud, Scheler, Jung, etc. Cer- 
tainly Heer seems indebted to Jung for the skill with which he 
brings out the unconscious archetypal patterns of behaviour 
influencing, say, the Investiture Contest, or Galileo’s condemna- 
tion by Rome, or Robespierre’s actions during the French 
Revolution. Not that these new methods can create fresh material, 
obviously, but they do direct our attention towards neglected 
influences. Towards the influence of families, for instance (the 
“Fathers” of the West, St. Benedict, Boethius, Gregory, coming 
of the same stock—compare St. Boniface in Germany, or St. 
Dunstan’s family in England, or the connections of the Electress 
Sophia linking together her sister, the Abbess of Hertford, to 
whom Descartes dedicated his Principia, and Spinoza and Leibniz). 
Heer constantly singles out the traditions of the district from 
which representative figures come and shows how their destinies 
were moulded by their background; how Joan of Arc, besides 
being a saint, is also the representative of the collective aspirations 
of the common people around Domrémy—even at her trial 
fulfilling the role of the traditional ““May-Queen.” Similarly the 
role of buildings and cities is thrown into relief through this sense 
of their background: Chartres is not only a great Christian 
Cathedral, it is the locus of pre-Christian pilgrimage and healing; 
Ravenna is not simply an aesthetic indulgence but a bastion of 
Byzantine culture, and a manifesto of its theology. 

The great advantage to a historian of having all this material 
presented in one survey, with a wealth of references stretching to 
fifty pages, is that it suggests most fruitful comparisons. For 
example, Heer points out that the older Central European monas- 
teries long remained the refuges for popular, as opposed to 
aristocratic court, culture. Now we know vaguely that the Irish 
monasteries preserved Irish culture, the Welsh Cistercian houses 
preserved Welsh national culture, and the English foundations 
treasured Anglo-Saxon culture, under the Normans. What were 
the reasons for this? And would it not be rewarding for some 
historian to work out the story in detail? 

So far I have only indicated one of the themes running through 
this story which begins with Constantine and ends in the atomic 
age; that is, the tension between the lower and the higher orders 
of European society. But there are others, equally important. 
The conflict between East and West, to take one instance, gives 
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Heer the opportunity to discuss that fascinating person Maximus 
the Greek. Born into an aristocratic Byzantine family which fled 
to Corfu in 1460, he became a Dominican at San Marco under 
the influence of Savonarola; after leaving Florence and spending 
several years on Mount Athos he wandered to Moscow, where 
he was the first to bring the news that Columbus had discovered 
America. In Moscow, Maximus acted as a transmitter of Western 
thought—not a universal transmitter, however, because he alter- 
nately praised and slandered the Western Church—and even- 
tually found himself persecuted for heresy; his fortitude under 
persecution led to his subsequent veneration as a saint amongst 
the Russian people. In outlining this breath-taking career Heer 
has some suggestive remarks about the influence of exiles and 


-wanderers such as Maximus (and Dante); about Renaissance Rome 


as an attempt to replace the fallen splendour of Byzantium; and 
yer the gradualness of Moscow’s veering from the Roman 
orbit. 

The struggle between East and West, between the underworld 
and the ruling community, between archaic thought and 
enlightenment—it is as though all these conflicts are taking place 
within Heer’s own mind as he writes, so that he olen in 
his own person the adventures of the European Odyssey. With 
the result that any judgment he makes carries the weight not 
merely of his own years but of all the years throughout which 
people have striven to build our culture. Endowed with great 
sympathy and imagination, he enables us to see the world as a 
twelfth-century aristocratic prince-bishop and Slav peasant saw 
it, as both orthodox persecutor and heretical victim saw it. This 
does not mean to say that he cultivates an inhuman objectivity— 
he has his particular heroes, such as Erasmus—but that he achieves 
the thoroughly human objectivity which springs from the 
Catholic faith. This strikes the reader particularly in the most 
rewarding section on Marxism, and again at the end when he 
diagnoses the spiritual crisis of our own age. 

Of course, there are definite mistakes in the book, and there 
are many judgments one disagrees with. These I cannot list here; 
but if I were to make one general criticism it would be that 
Heer’s concern with the conflicts of the European community 
prevents him doing justice to the slow, patient, silent co-operation 
that has gone on over long stretches of our past, and without 
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which the conflicts would be meaningless. But this is a book to 
which I shall return time and again, not only for the stimulus of 
its generalisations, but for those surprising pieces of information 
that the genuine historian constantly turns up: St. Bernard being 
shocked at the conditions of the twelfth-century worker; the 
extraordinarily enlightened policy of the Jesuit Journal de Trévoux; 
the Bavarian Benedictines’ admiration for Kant, leading them to 
send their brighter novices to him; and the characterisation of 
Hegel as “this neo-Carolingian court theologian, who knows 
everything and can justify everything.” 


‘IMAGINATIVE VISION’ 


HOSE OF US who, twenty years ago, used to await the next 
‘ae of New Verse in the hope of finding another of those quiet 
compact poems by K. J. Raine, can never have stopped following her 
in other reviews and collections, and do not need the columnists’ 
guidance, their braying praise and fatuous acceptance in order to 
welcome this true and powerful poet. 

Miss Raine is herself too penetrating a critic to be more than sighingly 
satisfied by such terms as “intimate feminine poet” (Cyril Connolly), 
for if it is true, she is also more than feminine and more than intimate, 
at times jealously masculine or a. and after beyondness 
rather than intimacy; or “among the best poets now writing’ (Henry 
Treece), which is no joke, for our best are not of the best; or “important 
truths in language that is always pleasing” (John Wain), for sometimes 
she aims at something other than truth, the perverseness of things, 
and does it in language calculated rather to disturb; or “elusive colours 
of mysticism” (V. Sackville West), for an elusive mysticism would be 
little use to anybody, especially to Miss Raine who has a tough mind; 
nor even “a beautiful voice” (William Empson), because often the 
strings are scraped, the music has drooled or slurred or been forgotten, 
perhaps deliberately. 

One of the points Miss Raine herself draws attention to in her 
Preface is her “Imaginative vision” (though it’s going a bit far to 
compare herself with Blake) and its corollary, “whether the poem still 
had the power to reawaken an imaginative experience.” These are 
sound enough lines to work on. In spite of her one-time gravitation 
round the “reporting” group, the visual quality of K. J. Raine’s poetry 

t Collected Poems, by Kathleen Raine (Hamish Hamilton 155). 
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is deceptive, even illusory. She gives visions rather than vision. This 
is perhaps one reason why her poems are short, even abrupt, and why 
she shows no sign of the characteristic poet’s ambition, the long, 
sustained work (which indeed is what all women poets have failed 
to achieve). But does that matter? It arises, this lack of ambition, from 
the fact that in a sense her visions are incomplete, they are glimpses 
only, and for that reason so telling. Like her contemporaries David 
Gascoyne and Dylan Thomas, whom she resembles in no other 
respect (the one being misled in his attempt to grasp the contemporary 
situation, for which . is as unsuited as Nerval; the other rocked in a 
cradle of babel harmonies from which K.J.R. has always been excluded 
as from some enchanted garden of waterfalls, for she has no gift of 
facility), Miss Raine has kept her grain of genius intact (with some 
lapses carefully pruned from this book) by being satisfied with this 


incompleteness, this extraordinary glimpse. It is this very lack of 


roundedness, in the experience itself, that enables the poem to reawaken 
imaginative experience: there is an area (as with the handless or head- 
less pieces of classical sculpture, which allow the eye to dream and 
create) within which the private vision is allowed play; for if Miss 
Raine has often taken the essence of experience, she has rarely exploited 
all its radiation. 

With this said, with this concession that the poems are exactly what 
Miss Raine claims them and meant them to be, there is much that is 
missing, as is to be expected. What she means them to be or to mean 
is not enough. Miss Raine has a monotonous and unsatisfying sense 
of rhythm. There is too much evidence that the poems are written 
with hand and inner eye without an appeal to the ear. Few of them have 
rolled round the poet’s tongue or could do so. This in itself is a long- 
term disadvantage, mainly, but the immediate effect is a certain 
dryness, and particularly a slowness which Miss Raine mistakes for 
gravity. Actually she can be drearily self-serious and pseudo-grave at 
times, as in that poem, “The Human Form Divine,” which should be 
omitted from future editions. If Miss Raine cavils at what she calls 
“ecclesiastical symbols,” she might be perceptive enough to know 
that she has not even begun to work out how scientific vocabulary or 
imagery can be used in poetry; one just cannot write, much less 
publish 

Science applies its insect-lenses to the form divine 
As up the red river (all life comes from the sea) 
Swim strange monsters, amoeboid erythrean spawn. 


In spite of what critics are always theoretically and stupidly asserting 
about the need for bringing poetry and science together, this is not the 
way to do it, and Miss Raine’s scientific training has been nothing 
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short of a disaster for her as a poet, at least at the moments when she 
remembers it. 

The above lines are also a bit of slowness, but slowness is not gravity. 
The tendency to build up the poems line by line, as is the case with 
most of Miss Raine’s work, is fatal in terms of movement and structure. 
We have rarely the impression that the vision of Miss Raine’s was 
inescapable, precisely because of this lack of vitality or variety in the 
movement. If this suggests that the vision is, therefore, often super- 
induced and literary, this is not, however, to denigrate Miss Raine, but 
rather to suggest that a painful conquest of vision (because of the 
tantalising glimpse) has been afoot. 

If the poem stands on the page line by line, it is by reading it that 
way that the poet’s reader is drawn slowly into her trance. But after 
recoil there is not always a sense of total form, in other words a sense 
of the poem’s havin con conceived as a whole, or anything but a 
painful elaboration from a good first line, which she always has, or 
an unformulated, often unformulatable, central idea. We are left 
with what is loosely called “organic form,” a useful term, but the vice 
of our time; for organic form is, in art, not form at all, and too often 
ot Raine stops at that instead of asking herself what poetic form 
can be. 

Miss Raine has, she says, discarded many poems, but it is noticeable 
that less are discarded from the more recent works, particularly “The 
Year One.” This is a pity because there is much that is lightweight 
in that collection, and if Miss Raine has a forgivable tendency—and 
always had—to be more fond of her latest work than is necessary, 
like those unwise mothers who give all their love to the last-born, 
she could still learn lessons from the wonderful completeness of some 
of the earlier poems. Few poets have the gift of genuine development. 
Personally I doubt whether Miss Raine will ever have the divine 
privilege of writing another poem so conclusive, so eternal, so 
enduringly a masterpiece as her “Envoi,”” which began, 


Take of me what is not my own, 
my love, my beauty, and my poem— 
the pain is mine, and mine alone. 


It is a triumph not only as “imaginative vision” but in its overall 
construction, its harmony, its inexhaustible depth, a poem that long 
ago I learnt by heart and cannot forget. Only a very great poet could 
pass beyond the point she reached there. Why? Because it is the pro- 
duct, or rather the evidence, of a pene Na spiritual humility and 
artistic pride, which will only rarely come together in a poet’s life. 

FRANCIS SCARFE 


MAKING A PRIEST 


Ordination to the Priesthood, by John Bligh, S.J. (Sheed & Ward 16s). 


Cy THE EVE of his ordination to the priesthood in June 1904, 
Robert Hugh Benson’s mother sent him a final word before the 
great day. “I shall pray for you,” she wrote, “just this—the words you 
will be hearing on Sunday. ‘Grant that his teaching may be a spiritual 
remedy for God’s people, and the fragrance of his life a delight to the 
Church of God.’ ” Fr. Martindale in his Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh 
Benson comments: “She had studied the august ordination ritual with 
such accuracy that she knew it almost by heart.” Most of us who have 
been present time and again at ordinations in the Western Church, 
would agree that the adjective is perfectly chosen; some of us would 
add that, in spite of its shortness and relative simplicity, the Ordination 
of Priests is by far the most impressive of the Church’s rites, and that it 
stirs the heart in a way quite out of the ordinary. 

Unfortunately not many laypeople seem to be thoroughly at home 
in the ordination rite, and it is not easy even for the clergy to learn 
all they would like to know about Holy Orders. It is true that there are 
plenty of books, but many of these are severely technical. Fr. John 
Bligh’s clearly written and scholarly work is certain to be of great 
service to both clergy and laity alike. He rightly claims in his preface 
that “our generation is in a much better position to understand the rite 
of ordination than any other since the Middle Ages.’” Whereas earlier 
generations were often puzzled, sometimes to the point of scrupulosity, 
about the distinctions to be made between the essential and the non- 
essential features of the rite, we have now the clear guidance of the 
Papal Constitution Sacramentum Ordinis of 30 November 1947 regardin 
the essential matter (the imposition of hands that follows the bishop’s 
address to the ordinands Consecrandi, filii dilectissimi. .. .) and the essential 
form (thirty-one words of the ordination preface, which in this edition 
are suitably printed in italics). Again, the labours of many scholars have 
now provided “printed editions of ancient liturgical books that show 
how ordinations have been performed through the centuries.” 

The work is divided between an introduction which says all that is 
necessary about the purpose of the rite, its development through the 
ages, and its essentials and non-essentials; and a thorough “description 
and explanation of the modern rite” which studies, in turn, the prelim- 
inaries, the ordination proper, the commission to say Mass (anointing 
of the hands and delivery of the instruments), the representation of the 
Last Supper in the Mass of ordination, the commission to absolve given 
at the second laying-on of hands, and the close of the ceremony with 
the bishop’s final exhortation to the newly-ordained priests. There are 
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seven illustrations, which for the most part reproduce woodcuts taken 
from ancient pontificals. It might be possible, in future editions, to 
include one or two photographs of the modern rite. The Saint-André 
Benedictines have an ale set showing the conferring of orders by 
the late Mgr. Laurence Janssens, O.S.B. : 

Fr. Bligh may be specially commended for helping to clear up the 
difficulties of Pope Eugenius the Fourth’s Decretum ad Armenos without 
having recourse to what he correctly styles the “desperate remedy” 
proposed by the late Cardinal Van Rossum, who held that the Decree 
was in error. On the practical issues involved in the delivery of the 
chalice and paten, the author might perhaps have given a reference to 
F. X. Hecht’s useful article in Periodica (1 April 1934), in which a 
dictum of the late Mgr. Many, Dean of the Sacred Rota 1920-22, is 
quoted with approval. “Calix et patena porriguntur et tanguntur per 
modum unius.” 

The book is delightfully printed and should form a regular part of 
the pre-ordination presents given to candidates for the priesthood. 
Assuredly they will be wiser than their predecessors in regard to the 


order that they are about to receive. 
Joun M. T. Barton 


The Nature and Function of Priesthood, by E. O. James (Thames and 
Hudson 25s). 


ROFESSOR JAMES’S latest book is not intended to be a treatise of 
| enna’ or dogmatic theology. It is, as the sub-title informs 
us, “A Comparative and Anthropological Study.” The institution 
of priesthood is studied in its successive manifestations in a variety of 
cultures and religious systems from the earliest times to the present 
day. The vastness of the field surveyed within the compass of a book 
of three hundred pages inevitably necessitates a certain superficiality of 
treatment, despite the author’s gift of concise expression. But the 
numerous notes and lists of books for further reading will enable 
those who wish to go into the subject in greater detail. 

The book opens with a distinction between the operations of 
priests, magicians and shamans, and with an admission that in practice 
it may be difficult to discriminate between these functionaries in 
certain primitive societies. Then the growth of — in religious 
techniques is traced by an examination of the offices of exorcists, 
seers, diviners, and prophets on the one hand, and of official priest- 
hoods on the other. The religious history of Israel and of Islam affords 
material for clarifying the distinction between the prophetical and 
priestly office, and a variety of religions from the Fertile Crescent are 
invoked to prove the historic affinities between the institutions of 
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riesthood and kingship. Frazer’s conception of a lineal succession 
eat the medicine man through the chief to the divine king, and his 
theory of the animal totemic origin of sacrifice are rejected. The notion 
of vicarious sacrifice is illustrated by the gruesome human offerings 
of the Aztecs; and the dominance of the priesthood from Vedic India, 
where the gods themselves became subservient to their human servants. 
But it was in the Near East, in Judaism and Christianity, that sacerdotal- 
ism attained its highest development. From the Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment and the post-exilic Temple sacrifices we are led to consider the 
sacrifice and priesthood of Christ as interpreted in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and perpetuated in the Eucharist. 

Next in importance to the sacrificial function of the priesthood 
is the ministry of absolution. Here, too, Professor James sketches Old 
Testament and Rabbinic conceptions, before passing to a consideration 
of the forgiveness of sins in the Christian sacraments of Baptism and 
Penance. It is unfortunate that no account seems to have been taken 
of the work of such modern historians of Penance as Poschmann, 
Galtier and K. Rahner. The result is that we find repeated once again 
assertions of the old Liberal Protestant historians of dogma, which 
have been refuted over and over again. For example, the exclusion of 
the three “capital” sins from ecclesiastical forgiveness before the 
middle of the third century was ‘not a general practice; nor does the 
punishment of such sins with excommunication prove the contrary, 
at least for first offenders. Excommunication was the normal procedure 
which preceded public penance, and was followed by a reconciliation 
with the Church which was at the same time a sacramental reconcilia- 
tion with God. Origen did not reject the claim of the Church to 
remit sins of marital infidelity. The passage in the De Oratione which 
speaks of such sins as incurable simply means that such sins should 
not be remitted at once, but should be retained until they have been 
expiated by public penance. In many passages Origen asserts that there 
are no sins which the Church cannot remit, and makes express mention 
of the “capital” sins of adultery, homicide and apostasy. 

Two chapters on the relation of the priesthood to sacred learning 
and to jurisdiction are followed by a final one in which the results 
of the investigation are summarised. Professor James, who holds 
priest’s orders in the Church of England, sees the priesthood as “a 
cohesive force” in society, one making for social and religious order 
and a means helping towards the adjustment of individuals to their 
material and spiritual environment. He claims that “it has been 
no part of my intention to pass judgment upon the validity of 
the belief and practices in any of the a Be | régimes and tradi- 
tions brought under review.’ With certain reservations we may 


admit that this claim to objectivity of treatment is justified, and admire 
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the compression of so much learning within a book of such moderate 
dimensions. Among the reservations the treatment of the Petrine and 
Papal primacy must be mentioned. The incident recorded in Galatians, 
ii, 12-13 becomes “eventually both he [Peter] and Barnabas broke 
with Paul at Antioch” (p. 262). The Petrine primacy, admittedly so 
evident in Matthew, involves a commission which is “alleged to have 
been bestowed upon him by Christ.” The Matthaean narrative in its 
present form is said to have been “given its present form in the interests 
of a Petrine party” (p. 264). It is inferred that “the Petrine supremacy 
was part of a floating tradition current in the centre in which the Mat- 
thaean narrative was compiled, not known or accepted elsewhere” 
(ibid.). On the Papacy we read, “however obscure and insecure the 
foundations on which it rested historically and theologically, as an 
established institution it served a vital purpose in providing a trans- 
cendental authoritative leadership just it a and where such a dynamic 


was most needed” (p. 270). The question-begging insinuation in the 
first part of this sentence is not counterbalanced by the tribute to the 
empirical value of the Papacy. 


F. CourTNEY 


Anglican Orders, by Anthony A. Stephenson, S.J. With appendices by 
Walton Hannah and Hugh Ross Williamson (Burns and Oates 
7s 6d). 

—= Orders and Defect of Intention, by Francis Clark, S.J. (Longmans 
255). 

ACH OF THESE BOOKS is in its own way a pleasure to read and 
Ennskes its distinctive contribution to the literature of the Anglican 
Orders controversy. They have already been criticised in print for 
failing to provide a detailed history of the whole subject, but this was 
not the intention of their authors. The late Dr. E. C. Messenger dealt 
at length with the historical background in his two volumes on The 
Reformation, the Mass, and the Priesthood, published in 1936 and 1937, 
and unfortunately, at the present time, quite out of print, though there 
is some prospect that a revised edition may be on the way. This great 
work remains without any effective answer from the other side. 

It has also been pwn | rather absurdly, by the same critic of the 
books under review that their real argument concerns not Anglican 
Orders, but the authority of the Catholic and Roman Church. It is 
true, no doubt, that the issue is submitted to the test of Catholic 
theology, but is there, on any showing, any other coherent system 
by which these so-called Orders could be assessed? Fr. Clark has no 
difficulty in proving that the doctrine of external intention, to which 
many Anglican writers have clung, is neither helpful nor true. 
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Fr. Stephenson’s book, after a short statement of the theology of 
Holy Orders, examines with great fairness the arguments put forward 
by the late Gregory Dix in The Question of Anglican Orders, and then 
studies in some detail the Ordinal of 1552, which he rightly describes 
as “a violent mutilation of the Roman Pontifical.” He then passes on 
to a criticism of Dr. E. L. Mascall’s opinions, prints a reply by Dr. 
Mascall, and sums up the debate in a final rejoinder. 

Fr. Clark’s work is largely made up of a patient, learned, and con- 
vincing study of the defect of intention in Anglican ordinations, which, 
while it excludes various insufficient explanations, supplies abundant 
proof that the intention in question is, indeed, the intentio ministri as 
this is ordinarily understood by Catholic writers on sacramental 
theology. The one chapter that deals with the defect of form is like- 


wise a model of clear statement, and the work as a whole presents, in 
my opinion, an unanswerable case in favour of the Bull Apostolicae 
‘Curae, and against any Anglican claims to share in the apostolic 
succession of Christ’s ordained ministers. 


Joun M. T. Barton 


OTHER REVIEWS 


A BOOK FOR TODAY 


Fontenelle: Entretiens sur la Pluralité des Mondes. Digression sur les anciens 
et les modernes, edited by Robert Shackleton (Cumberlege, 
Clarendon Press 30s). 


O MOMENT could be more opportune than the present for the 
| ball of this critical edition—the first ever—of Fontenelle’s 
Entretiens sur la Pluralité des Mondes. Astronomers threaten us with 
Geophysical Years and artificial satellites; the Sun’s supply of cosmic 
rays has been boiling over; enormous radio telescopes defy our climate 
in the very shadow of Manchester, while rockets carry compressed 
physical laboratories high above the atmosphere. Half-disbelieved 
stories of flying saucers, pot-boiling by the press, and cold water 
from the Astronomer Royal add the human element and keep up the 
tension and expectancy. 

The seventeenth century, the course of which witnessed the scientific 
and popular triumph of the Copernican Revolution, closed in a 
similar See of astronomical glory. Unusual sunspot activity, a solar 
eclipse, the discovery of two new satellites of Saturn, and the advent 
of Halley’s comet in 1680, had caught the public imagination. This 
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was the moment at which Fontenelle, a disciple of Descartes (and like 

him a pupil of the Jesuits), and a contemporary of Newton, published 

his Entretiens, a masterpiece of popular science destined to go through 

— editions oj to have an enormous influence on os 
ought. 

icine reads his easy, graceful French one understands why. The 
breadth of vision and imagination, the freshness and comprehensiveness 
of Fontenelle’s astronomy and speculation recapture for us the breath- 
taking vista that opened out before the world when the mists of 
controversy dissolved and the stars of a Copernican heaven shone 
through triumphantly. At the price of accepting an Earth diminished 
only in its self-esteem, bereft of its self-awarded halo of crystal spheres, 
the Universe revealed itself in its true dimensions and variety. The 
decree that relegated the Earth to the status of a planet among planets, 
turned planets into other worlds, and stars into other Suns. 

What can observation, inference, and analogy tell us of the nature 
and function of these other worlds? Are they for ever beyond our 
reach, or may we some day cross the interplanetary spaces as we now 
cross the ocean? If our own world is inhabited by a bewildering 
variety of living creatures, adapted to the varying conditions of the 
terrestrial climate, ought we not to suppose that other planets also 
have their inhabitants in forms of unimaginable diversity? These 
questions, hackneyed now and vulgarised by our cheap science-fiction, 
were fresh as the dew when Fontenelle brought the new learning, 
a philosophical mind, and his own literary charm to bear on them. 

The Entretiens are conversations between Fontenelle and a vivacious 
and intelligent Marquise, as they stroll in the evening under the stars. 
Her interest is infectious, and Fontenelle knows how to encourage it, 
now by a startling answer, now by a tantalising reticence. 


Moi! repris-je, je ne crois point du tout qu'il y ait des hommes 
dans la Lune. Voyez combien la face de la nature est changée d'ici 
4 la Chine; d’autres visages, d’autres figures, d’autres moeurs, et 
presque d’autres principes de raisonnement. . . . Qui pourrait pousser 
jusqu’a la lune, assurément ce ne seraient plus des hommes qu’on 
y trouverait. 

— Quelles sortes de gens seraient-ce donc? reprit la Marquise, 
avec un air d’impatience. 
— De bonne foi, Madame, repliquai-je, je n’en sais rien. S’il se 
pouvait faire ”~ nous eussions de la raison, et que nous ne fussions 
pourtant pas hommes, et si d’ailleurs nous habitions la lune, nous 
imaginerions-nous bien qu'il y efitici-bas cette espéce bizarre de 
créatures qu’on appelle le genre humain? Pourrions-nous bien nous 
figurer quelque ps qui edit des passions si folles, et des réflexions si 
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sages; une durée si courte et des vues si longues; tant de science sur des 
choses presque inutiles et tant d’ignorance sur les plus importantes . . . 


Here then is a blend of science and humanity which represents 
popular science at its very best, a book which communicates a vision. 
The substantial introduction on Fontenelle and his time, and the 
clear notes (which incidentally mark the divergences, surprisingly 
small, between Fontenelle’s picture and that of modern astronomy), 
at last place the text in a worthy setting, and the reader very much 

in the editor’s debt. 
P. J. TREANOR 


I. A. RICHARDS: LINGUISTICS AND VALUE 
Speculative Instruments, by I. A. Richards (Routledge 21s). 


Se RICHARDS’S new collection of essays, which brings 
together pieces written over some twenty years, serves to remind 
us a the author’s very considerable services to literary criticism. 
Not everything that he has written on this subject, indeed, has proved 
acceptable. The transition from interpretation, in the sense of a 
scientific concern with meanings, to judgments of value, more 
particularly, remained somewhat obscure in both “Principles of 
Literary Criticism” and in “Practical Criticism,” as though the author 
of these studies were less than prepared to face the wider philosophic 
implications of his own work; but it would be ungenerous to con- 
centrate upon the obscure points in his thought without recognising 
that few writers have done more to advance _ ene studies from the 
vague enthusiasms of “appreciation” or to make acceptable the truth 
that the reading of literature is not finally divorced from the rest of our 
experience and that the imaginative use of language can profitably be 
discussed in terms reasonably precise and devoid of spurious ecstasies. 

It is true that, in the remarkable variety of topics covered by these 
papers, criticism has only a minor part to play. Only two of them— 
the last in the volume, on “Fifteen Lines from Landor” and “Troilus 
and Cressida and Plato’”—are directly concerned with literature, and 
only the second seems to advance an understanding of the work 
under consideration; the essay on Landor, a brilliant tour de force 
analysing the variety of possible interpretations which can be extracted 
from an indifferent piece of verse, confirms Professor Richards’s 
old preference for discussing complex meanings in abstraction from 
the value of the meanings discussed and could be described as an 
exercise in analytic ingenuity in which literary discrimination has 
no special part to play. 
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Other essays in the collection, however, show a tendency—more 
marked than in Professor Richards’s earlier writing—to pose questions 
of universal interest. Several of them, addressed to American graduate 
audiences of widely differing preparation, show a strong concern for 
the future of humanistic studies in a world increasingly threatened, 
on the one hand, by the indiscriminate appeal of mass media and, 
on the other, by the tendency for a narrow interpretation of scientific 
method to deny or diminish the relevance of the values upon which 
literary studies rest. In the course of addresses inspired by preoccupations 
of this kind, Professor Richards, whilst offering little that is new, has 
wise and necessary things to say: for example, that “premature 
attempts to be scientific in education seem to me as likely to devastate 
promising segments of mankind as any other peril I have heard of. 
People could so easily be deprived—for their good, it would be 
thought—of the means of learning how to order their choices.” 
And again: “Linguistic science can and will help us to see which 
phrasings will do what, but it cannot, as science, settle which possibilities 
are to be realised.” 

It is no doubt his sense of the latter dilemma, inherent in the 
scientific view of linguistics which the author himself has done so 
much to promote, that accounts for the increased —— re- 
occupation shown in some of these studies. The type of analysis 
contained in the longest of them—that entitled “Towards a Theory 
of Comprehending”—is at best an instrument, represents an effort 
to clarify meanings which must lead finally to a posing of strictly 
philosophic problems; and it is complicated, of course, by the fact 
that the clarification has to be expressed in language that itself calls 
for clarifying. A strain of Platonic speculation runs more explicitly 
through this than through any of Professor Richards’s earlier books 
and seems at times to amount to a recognition that his earlier thought 
—that, for example, which survives here in his definition of philo- 
id as “the study whose business it is to mediate between the modes 
of language”—was in some important respects incomplete. If the 
two attitudes—the attempt to arrive at a scientific theory of inter- 
pretation and the philosophic concern with value—still seem to live 
uneasily, side by side in the author’s mind, that is no doubt partly 
explained by the widely different times at which these essays were 
written; and if the increasing stress laid on the effort to create an 
instrument of universal communication (conceived on the lines of 
Basic English) seems less than convincing, it too points to an increasing 
concern with the human consequences of fv soa which all good 
literary criticism comes, sooner or later, to share. Too few of the 
topics here raised are developed to the full extent of their possibilities; 
but the manner of their raising commonly testifies to the agility and 
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penetration of the mind which conceived them and produces in the 
reader (as the author no doubt intended) stimulation, reaction, and 


the desire to see them carried further. 
Derek TRAVERSI 


CHARLEMAGNE 


Charlemagne, by Richard Winston (Eyre and Spottiswoode 25s). 
T HE WISE are today predisposed to welcome a book on Charle- 
magne who hima in his own day that united Christian Europe 
which our twentieth century vainly hopes for. Unfortunately, however, 
this latest study is disappointing. Despite an adequate account of 
Roncesvalles and of the Saxon campaigns, the author fails to appre- 
ciate the wider significance of Charlemagne’s career and achievement. 
The Emperor himself is represented as a more or less devout Napoleon, 
and his friend, the great Pope Hadrian I, as little more than a petulant 
and gossip-mongering intriguer. There are also shortcomings in points 
of detail. To speak of “national kings” in the ninth century is as 
anachronistic as to speak of “national states,” or of the Church being 
“an additional arm of the state administrative apparatus.” Since Mr. 
Winston speaks of Charles as “certainly well grounded” in arithmetic, 
and as “a theologian in his own right,” and as “correcting the text of 
the gospels,” one of the most famous sentences in Einhard, in which 
it is said that Charles could not even write, should not have been 
assed over in silence. It should at least have been discussed, as it was, 
or example, by Mr. Douglas Woodruff in his excellent little study 
of Charlemagne published over twenty years ago. Charles in practice 
was never the “acknowledged master” of Jerusalem. The Great St. 
Bernard gets its name from St. Bernard of Menthon, not, as Mr. 
Winston suggests, from an uncle of Charlemagne. It is a pity that he 
gives no authority for his surprising reference to “the traditional anti- 
papal sentiments of the Irish Church,” while his allusion to the Irish 
method of calculating the date of Easter ignores that it was only the 
northern Irish who diverged from Roman usage, and that they had 
conformed to it about thirty years before Charlemagne was born. 
Thuringia and the parts of the Frankish Empire most affected by the 
Saxon wars were east and not west of the Rhine. Finally, it is desirable 
that in a book professing to be a work of scholarship, printed and 
published in this country, spelling should conform to British usage 

and not to that of America. 

W. F. Rea 
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Articulate Energy, by Donald Davie (Routledge 18s). 

Interpretations, edited by John Wain (Routledge 258). 

— THESE BOOKS are exceptionally interesting, though their 
importance is perhaps more representative than intrinsic. Together, 

they serve to give us a picture of literary criticism as understood by a 

number of young academics, many of them under their fortieth year. 

Two such “guest critics” as Mr. G. S. Fraser and Mr. Iain Fletcher, 

who do not hold university appointments, are to be regarded as 

“extra-mural” figures in this new teaching—journalist-preachers to 

the philistine pews. 

Dr. Davie’s volume has for sub-title An Enquiry into the Syntax of 
English Poetry, and indicates how he has extended his scope since he 
wrote his Purity of Diction in English Verse three years back. Briefly, he 
describes his approach as one of “rational conservatism,” and sets out 
to show “the inadequacy of the symbolist and post-symbolist tradi- 
tion.” Dr. Davie has studied with care those theorists whose notions of 
language may be said to justify the dark modern muse: T. E. Hulme, 
Ernest tee and Susanne Langer. Whether in terms of clotted 
imagery, disjointed, fragmented, simplified grammar, or syntax 
subordinated to music, he sees their writings as tending towards the 
idea of poetry as a self-contained world, without external referenda. 
In opposition to this, Dr. Davie views poetic diction not as the means 
of erecting closed constructions but rather, in the words of St.-John 
Perse, as “fiduciary symbols”—verbal coins that have the value of a 
given monetary exchange. On this basis, poetry for him is one of the 
many articulations of conscious human existence, and its chief instru- 
ment traditional syntax. Dr. Davie argues his case with clarity, learn- 
ing, manners, and taste. He believes that English poetic practice is 
returning to the realm of daylight meaning after its sojourn in the 
bat-light of unreason: a conclusion which Mr. Wain would wish to 
see holding good for the course of criticism. 

Interpretations consists of essays on twelve English poems by divers 
hands, plus an epilogue by Mr. Fraser on the reading of a difficult 

em. In his introduction Mr. Wain regrets the present in-breeding of 
samt commentary. Criticism, he thinks, should provide the com- 
mon reader with a clear explication and judgment of its subject. Its 
function should be that of direct mediation between an author and his 
reading public, and not an inter-laundry service between textual 
specialists and dons. 

The book contains essays on poems by Shakespeare, Donne, Mar- 
vell, Pope, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Bryant, Hopkins, Lionel Johnson, 
T. S. Eliot, and Yeats. 
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Mr. Fraser’s epilogue begins as a self-confessed “tedious” tour-de- 
force on four famous lines by Denham. At this point, we feel that his 
title should be “How to complicate an unobscure poem,” but when 
he develops his argument to analyse Empson’s poem The Teasers, his 
close-shaving method is validated; while his generalities on under- 
standing verse appear as useful, experienced, and true. 

Those who would know what the school of Leavis and Empson are 
accomplishing should read these two books. 

DerEK STANFORD 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Contemporary Philosophy, by Frederick Copleston, S.J. (Burns and Oates 
18s). 

ANY READERS will be grateful to Fr. Copleston for these 
Miramicabie essays, written during the past six years or so and now 
collected together in a single volume. The cream of them all, four 
chapters on Existentialism, have not appeared in print before. 

The unexampled clarity of Fr. Copleston’s writing is no new 
discovery. What is perhaps worthy of special comment is the sincerity 
and modesty of his approach to the existentialists from whom clearly 
he has derived a great deal. 


At various periods in the history of philosophy, thinkers have 
arisen who appear, as we look back on them, to have been primarily 
stimulators and fertilisers, and to have directed subsequent philo- 
sophical thought towards fresh paths. Socrates was, I think, one of 
these. Perhaps the existentialists will be seen to have performed a like 
function. I Fae not care to put the matter more strongly than this. 


In his approach to the other great movement of our time, the 
linguistic, his survey is more emphatic, but also less discriminating. 
He does, I think, allow the positivistic trend to monopolise his attention 
to the exclusion of the less accessible but more metaphysically crucial 
“Wittgenstein.” It would be a tragedy for metaphysics if the supposition 
got abroad that the great divide in contemporary philosophy is between 
the linguistic movement and the existentialist. It does little to discourage 
this tendency to speak, as Fr. Copleston does, of an “intuition of 
Being.” 


To avoid misunderstanding I had better say that by using the word 
“Being” with a capital letter, I do not mean to imply a direct 
awareness of God. A pre-reflective awareness of dependence, or of 
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what used to be called “contingency,” is not the same thing as a 
direct awareness of God. If it were, there would hardly be those 
disputes between rival metaphysical systems of different types, to 
which we are accustomed in the history of philosophy. 


But if the possibility of authentic metaphysics is thus safeguarded, it 
is difficult to see what further need there is for intuition. Not certainly 
as a preliminary theory, for as such it is indeed a gratuitous hypothesis. 
Fr. Copleston promises further discussion of this all-important issue 
of method. | 

The existentialist dislike of objectivity is the focal point of his criticism 
of it. “I think that the initial hostility towards objectivity which 
Jaspers inherited from Kierkegaard and which is present independently 
in Marcel’s thought, though to a much less extent, is out of place in a 
philosopher, however suitable it may be in a man who rejects philo- 
sophy altogether.” Were Fr. Copleston to end, as he does not wish to 
do, on a critical note, would it be, I wonder, to raise the question, Is 
Existentialism after all a subtle improvisation on Descartes: “I choose, 
therefore, I am’’? 


Pope’s Dunciad: A Study of its Meaning, by Aubrey L. Williams 
(Methuen 18s). 

Alexander Pope: Minor Poems, edited by Norman Ault and completed 
by John Butt (Methuen 45s). 


R. WILLIAMS, who is Assistant Professor in English at Yale, has 
pS beat a compact and illuminating study of the most disconcer- 
ting of Pope’s greater poems. His purpose is to show that, beneath the 
obscure controversies and personal bitterness which have so often 
disturbed students of The Dunciad, there exists a deeper theme, the 
concentrated attack of a highly serious poet upon what he regarded as 
the threat to culture and morals constituted by the corrupt literary 
values current in the early eighteenth century. “In The Dunciad bad 
art constantly asserts its metaphorical status, and though the vehicle at 
times may be real live dunces and their actual writings, it is a vehicle 
which embodies a universal significance.” 

The argument, though perhaps it tends to pass a little lightly over 
the elements of personal spite and resentment that undoubtedly exist 
in the poem, is developed with a concreteness and particularity that 
carry conviction. After showing how the successive revisions of The 
Dunciad correspond to a growing imaginative realisation of its deeper 
meanings, Mr. Williams finds in the Fourth Book, added in 1742, the 
logical culmination of the entire conception. The more dramatic 
presentation of the dunces in this book is seen to respond to a more 
universal, less merely personal view of the part played by “duncery” in 
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human affairs. The conflict between wisdom and dullness is shown as 
conceived against a background of traditional ideas of order which 
Pope regarded as threatened by a debasement of values, of which the 
misuse of words was, in his view, profoundly symptomatic; and finally, 
in the most daring and inclusive of the inversions which constitute the 
“method” of the poem, the poet, elaborating for his own ends a 
sustained parallel with Milton's Paradise Lost, “constructs a negative 
image of Christian theology, fashioning an inverse paradigm of 
creation with a deity in it who parodies antithetically the Christian 
Deity.” Although we may feel at times that a greater concentration 
upon literary quality, upon the astonishing intensity, the vivid beauty 
and oddness of Pope’s verse, would have given added point to the 
argument, this is a study which illuminates its theme and can be 
properly recommended. 

_ The collection of Pope’s Minor Poems, included in the Twickenham 
Edition of his complete verse, is by comparison principally of value to 
scholars. A few of the more familiar poems are included, but the main 
interest of the volume will be concentrated, for students of Pope, upon 
questions of authenticity and textual variation with which the common 
reader is scarcely concerned. The presentation, and the completeness of 
the bibliographical and textual information provided for each poem, 
are worthy of commendation. 


The Children of the Game, by Jean Cocteau, translated by Rosamond 
Lehmann (Harvill Press 12s 6d). 


I FIRST READ Les Enfants Terribles of Jean Cocteau as an under- 
graduate during a hard gloomy winter in the Limousin. I never read 


it again, but for over ore years I could still recall the glorious fire- 


works of the prose. The fatal snowball hurled by Dargelos produced on 
me, as on the victim, all the kaleidoscopic blurring of time and place 
and character that one suddenly experiences when Cocteau switches on 
his magic in his films. No need for re-reading or translations to recall 
the battle in the snow, the ride in the cab, the passing of the fire-engine, 
the introduction to the Children and their dreamy Game! 

It is the kind of prose, of atmosphere, which defies translation in the 
accepted sense; which is why “translation” is a misnomer as applied to 
Miss Rosamond Lehmann’s rendering. Her title itself is a greater 
trouvaille than the original. For this is a translation in the sense that a 
Bishop may be translated from one see to another, without alteration of 
character or powers. Miss Lehmann’s version is, in fact, the recreation 
of the mood and atmosphere and vocabulary of a fantasy by a writer 
of superlative skill and exquisite sensitiveness. 


The pity is that the original is fundamentally so little worthy of Miss 
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Lehmann’s talents. When Cocteau launched Le Beeuf sur le Toit, Parisian 
wits promptly dubbed his work Le Bluff sur le Moi. The accuracy of the 
verdict can be seen in Les Enfants Terribles, which strives desperately to 
work up to an enormous funeral pyre of fireworks and becomes the 
most tedious of damp squibs. We i had Miss Nancy Mitford since 
1929, when Les Enfants Terribles was first published; and Cocteau is 
Miss Mitford—without the fun. 


Mabel Digby, by M. K. Richardson (Longmans 16s 6d). _ 


Tt EVENTS of Mabel Digby’s life are remarkable in themselves. 
She was the daughter of Protestant parents, yet related to notable 
Catholics like the martyr Henry Morse, S.J. and Kenelm Digby. Her 
Protestantism was stubborn, yet it succumbed in a flash on the occasion 
of an unwilling visit to a Church during Benediction. She became a 
nun in the Society of the Sacred Heart, and was the fifth Mother 
General of that Society. Her life was set in the turmoil of the France of 
the Franco-Prussian War and the Anti-Catholic legislation of the early 
1900s. She built up the houses of her Order in England, amongst others 
the Teachers’ Training College of which today’s Digby-Stuart College 
is the successor. In character she combined courage and determination 
with gentleness, so that while her government was efficient and success- 
ful her convents were warm and happy with family life. 

M. K. Richardson makes her subject come alive by writing her 
story in the style of an historical novel. She has painted a vivid and 
attractive picture, rich with details of action, conversation, and even 
thought, for all of which there is full warrant in the personal communi- 
cations and unpublished sources of which she has made full use. 


Exiles Come Home, by Winifride Nolan (Macmillan 13s 6d). 


HAT the Spectator wrote of this author’s first historical novel, 
W ai Inheritance, that it was “well above the average, a soundl 
built and pleasantly written tale,” is even more true of this noo 
dealing with the accession of James I. Miss Nolan describes with clear 
insight and sympathy the early hopes of Catholics in the new reign, 
their quick disillusionment, and the growing mistrust between the 
Government and the harassed Catholic minority that led to the 
supposed Gunpowder Plot of 1605. The characters—surviving from 
the earlier book—are no mere puppets, but are alive in actual surroun- 
dings, and bravely face the exacting social conditions which made such 
harsh demands on all Catholics in this perplexing reign. We can warmly 
commend the author’s consistent fairness of historical outlook, marred 
by no trace of prejudice or harshness in her treatment of a period that 
has not often been so impartially portrayed. The many excellent line 
drawings of Stuart Tresilian area definite help to the interest of the story. 
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The Holy Bible, Douay Version (Catholic Truth Society 6s). 
Bory to a generous benefaction by one of its members the 
C.T.S. can claim, by the terms defined above, that it now offers 
to every man for a mere six shillings the equivalent of the priceless 
Codex Sinaiticus, bating the imperfect accuracy of the Latin Vulgate 
translation, the text used in the Douay Version here reprinted in the 
Challoner revision. The print, though small, is excellent and, what is so 
important in a volume of over 1,600 pages, the book o extremely 
“al so as to be easily legible oak the middle fold. In a happily 
phrased Preface, His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
reminds us of the indispensable part played by the Word in the shaping 
of the Christian community. The generous indulgences by which the 
Church encourages the reading of the Bible are clearly set out. 


Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays, edited by A. C. Cawley (Dent, 
Everyman’s Library 6s). 
Tt REVISED EDITION of Everyman together with fifteen miracle 
plays is long overdue, but it has been admirably produced and 
edited. The new selection of miracle plays ranges from the Creation 
to the Last Judgment with a wlan characteristic of the 
Middle Ages. The four surviving cycles are all represented and there 
are included the Brome MS Play and the Death of Pilate from the 
Cornish trilogy. The text of those plays found in the earlier volume 
has been revised and there is now a marginal glossary of single words 
as well as more extensive footnotes. Dr. Cawley gives a select biblio- 
graphy of more than sixty works cited by him in the general intro- 
duction or in the forewords to the individual plays. He introduces the 
general reader to a complex subject with scholarship and with grace. 
This rare editorial quality can be seen in this judgment: “As for a moral 
play like Everyman, its lenten austerity can hardly fail to impress any 
ut the most spiritually torpid.” 


Waterfront, by Budd Schulberg (The Bodley Head 155s). 


Ve deals with the efforts of a priest in a New York 
Harbour town to combat the gangsters controlling the dockers’ 
unions by encouraging the cowed men to fight for their rights. Mr. 
Schulberg draws his picture extremely well. If he has not sought for 
literary grace, the sacrifice is ye rewarded by the vivid genuineness 
he infuses into his presentation o the misery, injustice and pathos of the 
situation. Considered as a novel, the book is less successful than as a 
striking way of presenting a burning social injustice. While the 
characters of the dockers are drawn with sympathy, the priest and the 
girl whose brother had been murdered by the gang are colourless, 
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little more than mouthpieces for Catholic social teaching. In the long 
run, it is the moral issue that is allowed to dominate the at and not 
the people involved, but this issue is brought home to the reader in 
such a way as to make Waterfront one of those books it is difficult to put 
down unfinished. 


The Shield of Achilles, by W.H. Auden (Faber tos 6d). 
Moon's Farm and other poems, by Herbert Read (Faber tos 6d). 


bp VOLUMES OF VERSE by first-rate minds with a life-time’s 
experience in writing poetry prompts the critic to comparisons. 
Of the two, Mr. Auden is the more accomplished: Sir Herbert Read 
the more mature. The first seems always to aim at brilliance, the latter 
at greater naturalness. And the defects of both are those of their merits. 
When Mr. Auden misfires he falls into lamentable cleverness “dis- 
respectful to God and displeasing to the children.” His dealing with 
Creation in the poem Winds is an example of this want of what is 
seemly—a slick pretentious frivolity: 


That Pliocene Friday when 
At His holy insufflation 

(Had he picked a teleost 
Or an anthropod to inspire 


Would our death also have come) 


In his pursuit of natural speech and the rhythms of conversation, Sir 
Herbert sometimes fails to vary, by ever so little, the casual anticipated 
choice of words. It is then that a certain metaphysical flatness overtakes 
some of his lines: 


I was defiant and cried: God is dead. 
But then 
I grew less certain 
It was not that I believed in a resurrection of the dead God. 
But it became obvious 


that for some people he was still alive. 


Mr. Auden writes as a Protestant Episcopalian, while Sir Herbert’s 
position is that of an agnostic. But it must be confessed that it is the 
non-Christian poet here who manifests the finer humility and purer 
contemplation. His long dramatic dialogue Moon’s Farm and his elegy 
The Gold Disc are important literary and spiritual achievements. 

There is much entertainment, virtuosity, and art in Mr. Auden’s 
book. The Willow-wren and the Stare, “The Truest Poetry is the Most 
Feigning,” Sext, and Vespers are among the most talented pieces he has 
written. 
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Catholic Evidence: Questions and Answers, by Cecily Hastings (Sheed 
and Ward tos 6d). 
E pew BOOK is divided into two parts. The first gives a very clear 
and concise summary of the Church’s position; the second is a 
series of answers to questions either sent in by Catholic Herald readers 
or asked at Catholic Evidence meetings. The first part is intended to 
serve as a background to the second on the principle that it is not 
possible to understand part of the Church’s teaching unless seen in 
the light of the whole. 

The book merits reading by the general reader because of its clear 
exposition of Catholic teaching po it should also prove a valuable 
addition to any Catholic Evidence library. To be an effective speaking 
exponent of Catholic doctrine one must not only know the Faith but 
one must be able to express it clearly and intelligently and not 
surround language with fog. This book is an admirable example of 
the correct technique in answering difficulties. 
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nutshell .... 


ERIC GILL: an article hitherto only published 
privately. 

ALEC GUINNESS: an exclusive interview. 
SIR DAVID KELLY: an article. 

HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON: ‘‘Things that 


strike me from within.’’ 
MILTON WALDMAN: “‘Books and People.’’ 
CLARE SIMON: a children’s story. 


OKPIK: the little Eskimo boy, story by Father 
Roger Buliard O.M.I. 


A MONASTIC CHRISTMAS -— Cartoon by 
Brother Choleric of ‘‘Cracks in the 
Cloister’’. 


Further contributions by Dom Bede Griffiths, 
Maurice Moyall, Neville Braybrooke, Mary de 
Laguna, and 
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JUBILEE 


America’s leading Catholic magazine with a 
WORLD outlook 


\ 

\ JuBILEE ranges far and wide across the Christian world, from your 
\ neighbour next door, to the Vatican, to the lonely missionary on a 
\) South Sea isle. JuBiLeE brings you your Church at work and play— 
\ its ordinary people, its priests, brothers and sisters, its saints, 
\ martyrs and heroes. JUBILEE brings you your Church in all her beauty, 
\\ her culture as well as her creed. Time Magazine has said of Jus1LEE— 
\ “JUBILEE is something new in Roman Catholic publishing . . . a good 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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\ 
monthly that cuts a path of its own. . . . JUBILEE’S editors characteristic- \ 
ally let their cameras run over a singular combination of everyday \ 
Catholic problems and the Church’s backgrounding in history and the \ 
liturgy. . . . Editorially JustLee has a calmness that other Catholic 4 
publications might envy, vw editors’ religious premises. are 
nonetheless uncompromising. . \' 

What is happening to the Byzantine Rites? \ 

Is modern religious art heretical ? . 
Problems of Psychiatry and Religion. N 

Pros and Cons of Catholic education. \ 

The dilemma of the “single” lay person. \ 
Teaching Religion in the home. \ 

What about sex education for children? N 

\ 

\) 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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. these questions and issues together with hundreds of others 
of ‘equal importance to your daily life as a thinking, active Catholic 
will be discussed in JuBILEE, the unique new Catholic monthly, 
during the coming year. In important articles on psychiatry, the 
family, education, the role of the layman, the religious life, the 
Sacraments, the Church and Communism, plus dozens of other 
significant features on basic issues, you get down-to-earth answers 
that will prove invaluable in your day-to-day life. 

JUBILEE is edited by a staff of experienced professional journalists 
who use the techniques of modern pictorial journalism to produce a 
magazine equal to the finest in the secular field. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IMMEDIATELY 


Dept. GB, JuBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, U.S.A. 

Please enter my subscription to JuBILEE for one year at the rate of 
$6 (Foreign rate) per year. 

0 Money enclosed 0 Bill me 

Name 
Street 
City Country 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
O>.. the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


Quick assonPtion. ‘Anadin’ tablets disintegrate 
Anadin’s balanced formula immediately they enter the stomach. 


‘ : IMMEDIATE RELIEF, First to act is the rh 
ingredients which work temperature. 

. LONG-TERM RELIEF. The Phenacetin in ‘Anadin’ 
together to relieve the acts next, greatly to prolong the beneficial effects 
miseries of colds and ’flu; of the aspirin. 


SENSE OF WELL-BEING. Col, 
taken in time they will usually Gepression but ‘Anadin’ 


stop them right at the sta balancing trace of Quinine to exert a ‘tonic’ effect 
P 8 : - and induce an immediate feeling of well-being. 


For colds, ’flu and every kind of pain.... 
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At all Chemists. 1/10d. and 3/8d. 
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